Pd the DIESEL DIDN'T EVEN PANT * 


When Great Northern’s No. 404, one of several new General Motors 5400 
Hp. Diesel Freight Locomotives, made its first trip over the Montana Rockies 
from Havre to Whitefish (256 miles), it pulled 90 heavily loaded freight 
cars, totaling 4,225 tons, in approximately twelve hours. In comparison with 
motive power previously used, this freight Diesel hauled 1,000 more tons 
and cut almost four hours off regular schedule. ‘Over one stretch of 188 
miles, this train climbed more than half a mile — and the Diesel didn’t 
even pant!”? (Comment by Paul Light in the St. Paul Pioneer Press.) 


These dependable GM Freight Diesels will greatly strengthen Great North- 
ern motive power in‘ providing the ultimate in modern rail transportation. 
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SAVE TIME 


with the signal © | 
that rides in the cab! 


many sections of the country, particularly during certain 
seasons of the year, storms or prevailing fogs create 
operating problems which make “on-time” train performance 
difficult of accomplishment. ‘Union’ Cab Signals have 
demonstrated their effectiveness in overcoming these obstacles 
to efficient rail transportation. 

Constantly visible to the engine crew, the cab signal is con- 
tinuously controlled to indicate the condition of the track in 
advance. Conditions requiring reduction or permitting accel- 
eration of speed are instantly signaled to the crew. As a result, 
trains can be operated at the maximum permissible speed at 
all times despite adverse weather and with complete safety. 

Avoidance of delay is of vital importance to rail trans- 
portation whether under the compelling necessities of war or 
to meet the problems of peacetime competition. Cab signals 

have established their value today and will prove to be the 
needed signals of tomorrow. ... May we explain in detail? 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL :COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PA. 














The Week at a Glance 


ELECTRONICS PROGRESS: The 
Santa Fe has appointed an electronics en- 
gineer and expects to “fully explore and 
develop the use of electronics,” especially 
for communication with, between, and upon 
trains—and “for remote control of switches 
from locomotives.” The Rock Island on 
June 5 began the operation of micro-wave 
radio station W-10-XTH at Blue Island, 
thus initiating the extensive experimental 
communications program for which it has 
received authorization from the Federal 
Communications Commission. Further de- 


fails are given in the news pages. 
; . 


ACCIDENTS: I. C. C. statistics on acci- 
dents for the first four months, reported 
in the news pages, show a small but grati- 
fying decrease in train accidents compared 
fo last year; and total fatalities from all 
causes were higher by only about 1 per 
cent. Grade crossing accidents in 1943 (as 
another report in our news pages discloses) 
esulted in a considerable decline in casual- 
ties from the preceding year. But still the 
propaganda campaign against the railroads 
Pam ior an alleged lack of perfection in safety 
Pa continues—a conspicuous example being an 
[inept article in the current Harper’s Maga- 
zine. A peculiarity, and not an especially 
engaging one, about a goldfish-bowl busi- 
ness like railroading, is that any number 
of government reports on specialized phases 
of the business are available to any Tom, 
Dick or Harry who, reading a few of them, 


“a frequently persuades himself that he knows 


i more about the business than competent men 
who have spent their lives in it. 

& 
MORE THAN ONE DUTY: Safety in 
railroading is not solely a matter of pre- 
Wenting collisions as the Harper’s writer 
ems to suppose. The railroad man, un- 
like the self-elected “expert,” has to strive 
fo prevent other classes of casualties too— 
and he also has to move the trains, not al- 
ways with all the refinements that prosperity 
would provide either; which makes his 
task just a little more complex than that 
of a scribe who sets up a specialist’s goal 
land is resentful that all other objectives are 
not subordinated to it. 

e 
LIGHT C.P.R. LOCOMOTIVES: 
Angus shops last month completed the first 
locomotive to be built there since 1931. It 
is a Pacific of 34,000 Ib. tractive force (il- 
lustrated and briefly described in this issue), 
and has dimensions and weight to allow it 
to operate within the most restrictive track 
and bridge limits on the entire C.P.R. sys- 
tm. A twin of this eagine will be turned 
out at Angus this month and the two units 
will be thoroughly tested. The company 
foresees the early need to replace several 
hundred locomotives in light service, and is 
aiming at designs most effective to this end. 

& 
HELP FROM MEXICO: There are al- 
ready 31,000 citizens of Mexico working on 
28 railroads under an imposingly detailed 
contract, with governments of the two coun- 
tries acting as agents and watchful guard- 
ians of the interests and welfare of the vis- 
itors. An article herein reports the involved 


details of the obligation which the employ- 
ing carriers have assumed, and reveals that 
they would be happy to hire under the same 
conditions, twice the 40,000 so far authorized. 


MANAGERIAL DISCOVERY: The 
method by which the railroads have con- 
trived to produce a volume of transportation 
service far beyond their assumed capacity— 
and out of all proportion to the increase in 
their facilities—may well be a discovery of 
revolutionary significance in the science of 
management. Such is the suggestion put 
forward in an article in this issue, which 
sets down the components of this astonish- 
ingly productive formula. In what other 
large industry has such far-reaching organi- 
zation been perfected to make the facilities 
of the business as a whole available to in- 
dividual companies where needs are most 
acute? In what other large industry has co- 
operation with customers been so closely 
established that the industry has complete 
information well in advance of all the large 
tasks its patrons are going to call for? And 
where else do customers know so much 
about the business they patronize, and try so 
hard and so fruitfully to increase its output ? 
* 
*20’s INVESTMENTS HELPED: The 
article ascribes full credit to the large capi- 
tal expenditures which the railroads made in 
the ’Twenties when they were still able to 
attract new investments in fixed plant. With- 
out these improvements—for which private 
capital deserves (but has not yet received) 
the generous thanks of a grateful nation— 
transportation service would now be en- 
tirely inadequate to the demands of the kind 
of war we must wage to win. But still— 
transport performance has gone far beyond 
the improvements in physical facilities—and 
this “surplus” of performance cannot be 
credited otherwise than to managerial in- 
genuity. Since this novel procedure has been 


‘so productive in this aspect of transporta- 


tion, mightn’t it be worth-while to see 
whether a Kke formula would work to 
similar advantage elsewhere? 

8 
AN ENGINE DIST. GETS CTC: The 
L. & N.’s busy 178-mile Montgomery-Mo- 
bile engine district now has centralized traf- 
fic control on all of its single track (there 
being only two short segments of double 
track, which are automatically signaled). 
An article herein maps and fully describes 
the installation. 

e 
RAILROADERS & INVASION: At 
this writing, the Allied armies are not far 
enough onto the Continent to use railroad 
supply lines—but our Army railroaders are 
on the job in Britain with plenty of equip- 
ment and skill, to follow the invasion with 
railway service just as fast as it advances. 
The indispensability of efficient railroads to 
the kind of mass warfare our forces must 
wage has been proclaimed by all authorities 
(see quotation from Major George Fielding 
Eliot in the May 27 Railway Age, page 
1016) ; and we are again reminded by an 
editorial in this issue of the “habitual per- 
formance of the impossible’ by American 
soldier-railroaders in Italy. 
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MARX IN A STIFF SHIRT: Business 
people who limit their pondering of trends 
in economics and politics to the somewhat 
less than discerning interpretations offered 
by the brethren who lead their own asso- 
ciations, would find it revealing to look into 
the observations of some thorough scholars 
in these fields—men who have the time and 
faculties with which to think deeply, and no 
motive for muffling their candor. The lead- 
ing editorial herein recommends to this end 
the findings of Herbert Dorau and Joseph 
Schumpeter, who make it clear that social- 
IZATION of property can come about, and is 
coming about, by action of alleged friends 
of private enterprise. Business men have 
their attention diverted by the bogey of gov- 
ernment ownership, while the progress of 
actual socializATION goes forward constantly 
beneath their very noses under the form of 
private property. 


& 
BUDD ON TRANSPORT ECON- 
OMY: There is a brief article by the Bur- 
lington’s president in this issue, on the way 
to achieve postwar economy in transporta- 
tion. Characteristically, he reduces a mighty 
and complex subject, without loss of essen- 
tial content, to a few observations so simple 
that no one save the unwilling can fail to 
understand them. Economy in transport costs 
and rates is achieved by maximizing the 
load on efficient plant—not by hot-housed 
multiplication of facilities so that concen- 
tration of traffic is insufficient to yield the 
savings of mass production. There remains 
plenty of productive capital improvement to 
be done on the railroads (with large result- 
ant contributions to employment and indus- 
trial activity) ; and such improvement will 
occur if arbitrary and inimical political 
action does not supervene. 

9 
UNION AIDS TRUCKING: Team- 
sters’ Union Vice-President Dave Beck is 
going all out against “barriers” to trucks; 
and urges his membership to bestir itself 
politically to “present the case” of the long- 
haul truckers to the American people. As 
an editorial herein suggests, Mr. Beck’s 
description of his objective as the correc- 
tion of “ignorance and prejudice” is slightly 
euphemistic. If those qualities were elim- 
inated, the truck on really long hauls (ex- 
cept for specialized traffic such as household 
goods) would vanish from the highways— 
which is the reverse of Mr. Beck’s purpose. 
Whatever opinion may be held, however, 
of this union leader’s concern for the public 
interest, he is at least extraordinary in that 
he has made the discovery that a prosperous 
employer makes a prosperous union. 

oO 
PASSENGER CAR AGE: Class I rail- 
roads own about 38,000 passenger train 
cars, of which 50 per cent are more than 
25 years old. On this fact, plus the as- 
sumption that postwar travel demands are 
likely to be substantial, Allen Clarke of 
A. C. F. at St. Charles in a paper reported 
herein, foresees a large demand by the rail- 
roads for new passenger equipment in the 
postwar years. From this basis he pro- 
ceeds to examine the design characteristics 
which the new cars should take. 
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Socialization as the Road to Socialism 


Two eminent university economists recently have shown how our 
government, business management and labor unions are pushing us 
toward socialism while most of our leaders in government, business 
and labor unions are professing, perhaps sincerely, a desire to pre- 
serve private enterprise. One of these economists is Dr. Herbert B. 
Dorau of New York University, whose recent address before the “In- 
stitute of Transportation” on the effects of subsidies was published in 
Railway Age of June 3. The other is Dr. Joseph Schumpeter of Har- 
vard, who has written a book entitled, “Capitalism, Socialism, Democ- 
racy.” Anybody who reads carefully what Drs. Dorau and Schumpeter 
have to say probably will conclude that it will require much more 
than such discussion and planning as now prevail to save private 
enterprise. 


Dr. Dorau powerfully emphasized that transportation is in much 
less danger of being socialized by adoption of government ownership, 
which almost nobody now advocates, than by: subsidization of most 
kinds of carriers, which so many, especially business men, favor. He 
said, in part: 

“The essence of socialization is subsidy. . . . It is a means for making us think some 
things are relatively cheap and other things are relatively expensive. . . . An honest price 
system is an indispensable requisite to the successful and continued operation of a system 
of free enterprise. . . . Prices which do not reflect the present comparative costs of goods 
and service . . . are economically dishonest. . . . I should view public operation ... ona 
business basis of meeting all costs with less alarm than a widespread system of subsidies 
and counter-subsidies of private enterprise ... with all the government interference such a 
partnership brings. . .. No industry can long or effectively compete with industries oper- 
ating with the benefit of socialized cost.” 


These are the views of an expert and entirely impartial observer 
of what is occurring and is threatened in transportation. And yet 
there are many spokesmen of business who advocate what they call 
“free enterprise,” oppose government ownership, and at the same time, 
for their own selfish advantage, advocate subsidization of all the com- 
petitors of the railways. They are much more dangerous to private 
enterprise than advocates of government ownership. 


Dr. Schumpeter foresees the destruction of private enterprise 
largely oy the policies of private enterprise itself. He emphasizes the 
tendency of an increasing part of total business to be done by large 
corporations, and of the control of the management of corporate prop- 
erty to be lost by its owners, the stockholders. This trend is accentu- 
ated by the increasing tendency of management to accede to demands 
of government and labor unions, largely in disregard of the effects 
on dividends, which are the only form in which the owners of cor- 
porate property can get any return on their investment. The rail- 
roads afford a striking example of this trend and its effects, which 
tends to cause socialization of property without any ostensible change 
in ownership. ; 


Drs. Dorau and Schumpeter make plain that the only way to pre- 
vent socialism is effectively to oppose every policy of government, 
business or labor that tends to cause socialization of property still 
privately owned by treating it as if the private owners have no rights 
that government, management and labor unions must respect. Ob- 
viously, the right of stockholders te adequate dividends must be re- 
spected as much as the right of government to adequate taxes and the 
right of labor to adequate wages, or private enterprise will be as com- 
pletely destroyed by the attrition of socialization as it would by the 
formal adoption of socialism. 


The railways, from $9,054 million of gross earnings collected in 
1943, paid employees $3,304 million in wages, paid government $1,851 








million in taxes, and paid stockholders—i.e. owners 
—only $216 million in dividends. When private 
property has become socialized to that extent, 
what its owners have to fear is not that it may 
become government-owned, but that it may remain 
socialized under ostensible private ownership. 


Union to Do Battle 
for Long-Haul Trucking 


There-has-come to our desk an attractively-printed 
brochure entitled “The Problem Before Us,” with the 
‘sub-caption, “Steps our great trucking industry must 
tak insure its rightful place in the future life of 
Pini gen author is Dave Beck, vice-president, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, and the book- 
let is said to be a speech Mr. Beck delivered in April 
to the Washington Motor Transport Association at 
Wenatchee. 

Mr. Beck is a union leader who understands that 
his union depends for its prosperity on the volume 
of business enjoyed by the employers of its members 
—and Mr. Beck is out to get more business for them. 
He says: 


“We [meaning the members of his union] must awaken our 

. State legislators and our congressmen to the essential part that 
this industry is playing. . . . Government must remove the 
arbitrary and artificial barriers that have been erected selfishly 

to stifle its growth... . 

“Competing types of transportation must stop appealing to 
the ignorance and prejudice of uninformed legislators and 
congressmen to injure our industry; they must be prevented 
from using chicanery to erect barriers that impede the free 

- flow of commerce on the nation’s highways. . . . There is no 
legitimate excuse for the destructive practices that the repre- 
sentatives of the railroads have adopted to block honest com- 
petition. ... 

“We must develop the kind of administrative policy, by 
our common efforts, that will stop such nefarious proceedings 
in our legislative halls. We must carry our story to the great 
industries. whose products we purchase. . . . Our drivers, 
helpers, checkers, office help, dockmen, traffic personnel, man- 
agers—and the bankers and the merchants, the corner grocers 
and druggists in thousands of communities that depend en- 
tirely on truck transportation—must be given the facts. ... 
When we intelligently present our case to the American people 
the shackles which now prevent our rightful progress will be 
stricken off.” 


Translating these euphemisms of injured innocence 
into plain English, what Mr. Beck is announcing is, 
clearly, a large-scale political campaign by his union 
and affiliated interests, the objective of which is to re- 
duce the pittance that truck operators now pay toward 
the upkeep of the highways and to remove the re- 
strictions on truck magnitude which even now, in most 
states, permit 30-ton (and larger) leviathans, upwards 
of 45 ft. in length, to imperil the lives of those who 
venture on the highways in the family sedan. Politics 
has already gone far toward turning the public high- 
ways over to the long-haul truckers as a private place 





of business, at only nominal compensation; and more - 


politics, as now proposed by the teamsters’ union, can 
doubtless do an even more complete job. 
Whatever one may think of the quality of Mr. Beck’s 


i102 





ment and prosperity would be brighter than it actually 





accuracy as a reporter of facts, or of his respect for 
the public interest in maintaining transportation as 
a self-supporting rather than a dole-nourished business 
—it is difficult not to admire him as a union leader 
who has made the unusual discovery that the incomes 
of his members come only from the industry that em- 
ploys them; and that the greatest service a union can 
do for the welfare of its members is to increase their 
employers’ business and revenues. There are employees 
of other industries whose outlook for future employ- 


is, if their union leaders possessed some of the zeal 
for the well-being of the industry which employs them 
that Mr. Beck is demonstrating for the over-the-road 
part of the trucking business. 

There are members of Mr. Beck’s union, employees 
of truckers making local deliveries, who stand to lose 
their present jobs in proportion as he is successful in 
diverting traffic from railroads to over-the-road trucks, 
But Mr. Beck is doubtless little concerned about local 
deliveries, because that is a service which can’t escape 
the truck, and the virtual monopoly of jobs exercised 
therein by the teamsters’ union. What Mr. Beck is 
out to do is to enlarge the field of employment which 
makes members for the teamsters’ union, by reducing 
the field of employment which makes members for. the 
railway unions. 


New Shop Tools Needed 


To meet increasing demands for maintenance work 
in locomotive and car repair shops a number of rail- 
roads purchased a substantial volume of new shop,ma- 
chinery and tools in 1943; installations are now being 
made of machinery approved in 1944 budgets, and 
undoubtedly this improvement program will be accel- 
erated after the war. The replacement of obsolete and 
wornout machinery in American plants and _ railroad 
shops constitutes the largest potential market for ma- 
chine tools now and after the war. 

An authorized representative of the machine-tool 
building industry is quoted as saying in Pittsburgh early 
last month that United States manufacturers have 
produced more metal-cutting capacity in the last four 
years than in the preceding 40 years and that, not count- 
ing machines shipped abroad, we now have in this 
country about 1,700,000 machine tools which may be 
compared with 958,000 tools in 1939, or roughly double 
that of a pre-war year. Machine manufacturers art 
naturally concerned about this great excess supply 
war machine tools and the adverse effect it is sure t0 
have, in greater or less degree, on their business after 
the war. 

Railroad experience in acquiring either new or used 
machines built for war production has not been entirely 
satisfactory. In some instances, prices quoted for new 
machines have been almost double those charged fot 
equivalent units before the war. Used machinery: 
listed as being in good condition, has been investigated 
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and found to have little effective service life left. Enough 
machine tools built for war-production purposes are 
known to include substitute materials not desirable in 
tools which are expected to give a full life span of use- 
ful service, however satisfactory they may have proved 
in meeting the war emergency, to suggest the need of 
exercising extreme care in the selection of any of these 
machines for service in railroad shops. 

Even at bargain prices the experience of some rail- 
roads in purchasing the second-hand machine tools after 
the close of World War I was such that they are likely 
to steer clear of such tools. From now on the railroads 
are quite likely to be faced more and more with the 
opportunity to acquire machine tools built for war pro- 
duction. Their interests will probably best be served 
by making certain that any tools which they acquire, 
either now or after the war, are of such type and quality 
as are required to render a full life span of efficient 
service on railway work. 


Railway Men 
and the Invasion 


When word was received last Tuesday morning that 
the Allied Armies had launched their long-expected in- 
vasion of Western Europe, a new chapter was opened 
in the epic story of co-operation extended to the armed 
services by railway men from this country. While it 
is too early to secure any details of the part that they 
are taking in this all-out effort to bring the Nazis to 
defeat, the record made by American railway men in 
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The Winner Has a Right to Be Puzzled 


accompanying the first combat troops to Sicily last 
summer and in having trains operating in support of 
these troops in the beachhead areas within a few hours 
of the landing of the first troops, indicates the intimate 
part that these railway forces are playing in support 
of our fighting men. 

In no previous war in history has transportation 
played so important a part. And in this activity Amer- 
ican railway men have achieved great distinction. In 
North Africa, in Sicily, in Italy, in Iran, in India, 
in Alaska and New Caledonia, American railway troops 
are providing essential service that is winning com- 
mendation in the highest circles. Numerous members 
of these battalions have been cited for individual achieve- 
ment and in our issue of June 3 we published notice 
of a special award of merit to the entire Military 
Railway Service in Italy “for excellence in discipline, 
performance and merit,” the highest award yet to be 
received. In making this award, Lt. Gen. Mark W. 
Clark, commanding the Fifth Army, stated that “with 
unswerving concentration on the task ahead, your 
officers and men have labored often under fire in 
planning, constructing and operating the rails to the 
forward areas, virtually to the Army front lines. Time 
and again crucial materials and reinforcements could 
not have been brought into action except for the out- 
standing performance of the Military Railway Service. 
It is with genuine pleasure therefore that I pay tribute 
to this outstanding service by the honorary award of 
the Fifth Army Plaque and Clasp to the Allied Force 
Military Railway Service for exceptional meritorious 
service in the movement of supplies for the Fifth Army.” 

This award carried a touch of sentiment also for it 
was so timed as to be pre- 
sented on the fifty-fifth 
birthday of the commanding 
officer of the Military Rail- 
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way Service in Italy, Brig. 
Gen. Carl R. Gray. 

In rendering this vitally 
important and highly spe- 
cialized service, these rail- 
way men are making a con- 
tribution in keeping with the 
best traditions of the rail- 
ways, meeting each problem 
as it arises with a deter- 
mination that, in the words 
of General Clark, “has 
habitually performed the im- 
possible.” It is with the 
knowledge of this spirit that 
we await word of the part 
that railway men are play- 
ing in backing up our troops 
in France and other areas 
in which the invasion may 
be launched in Western 
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A technique has been developed which 
enables hundreds of separate railroads 
and thousands of customers to co-oper- 
ate as an integrated team, with no loss 
of local initiative. The result is that a 
plant which has been virtually “frozen” 
has delivered the goods in astonish- 


ing excess of its presumed capacity 


By J. G. Lyne 


given a practical application and turns out to be 

richly productive of benefits to all concerned— 
wider knowledge and appreciation of this new approach, 
and how it was achieved, are matters of general impor- 
tance. Perhaps this new way of getting things done 
would prove equally productive in other situations. The 
railroads have this kind of a story to tell, and the pur- 
pose of this article is to tell it. This method may be 
called “producer-customer-government co-operation,” 
and it is a principal factor in the success attained by the 
railroads with only minor increases in plant investment, 
in moving a quantity of traffic far beyond most pre-war 
estimates of their capacity. 


W ice an unusual method of doing business is 


Making Less Produce More 


_ The performance of the railroads in the movement of 
the present war’s traffic has frequently been set forth 
quantitatively. In 1943, ton-miles exceeded those of 1918 
by 80 per cent and passenger-miles increased 

106 per cent. Ton-miles in 1943 were equal 

to those of 1918 and 1939 combined. Freight How 
car ownership, however, was 5 per cent less in 

1943 than in 1918, and passenger car owner- 

hi ; : 220 
ship was 7 per cent less. There were 33 per 

cent fewer locomotives in 1943 than in 1918 

; ; 200 
(although the tractive force per unit was 50 per 

cent greater). Aside from much heavier load- 180 
ing of cars, each unit of rolling stock had at- 

tained far greater mobility in 1943 than in 1918; 160 
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Here’s a “Managerial Revolution’ 


daily miles per freight car, for example, in- © 
creased 96 per cent. 2 140 
Much of the credit for this achievement has ‘5 
been properly ascribed to the $7 billion increase + 129 
in the railroads’ capital investment between the § 
two wars—represented by larger (though § 100 
fewer) cars and locomotives, heavier rail, easier @ 
grades, more efficient yards, advances in sig- 80 
naling. A factor of at least equal importance, 
which is the subject matter of this article, has 60 
so far been little acclaimed. What it amounts 
to, in substance, is the perfection by the rail- 40 
roads of a managerial technique and organiza- 7 19 21 23 25 27 29°31 33 35 37 39 4 ® 
tion for the co-operative control of car move- Years 
ment and utilization. This technique is novel Car Capacity Shown Is That of Railroad-Owned Cars Only 
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in that it affords the advantages of centralized supervision, 
but also widely diffuses knowledge, responsibility and con- 
trol, in a manner to enlist the informed co-operation 
of all participants. 

This method had its birth and early infancy at the time 
of the first world war; and in the meantime has achieved 
vigorous and effective maturity—without having at- 
tracted much attention from anybody outside the imme- 
diate family circle. 

Until 1917, there had not been evolved an effective 
inter-railroad organization for the control and distribu- 
tion of freight cars—the Department of Justice had not 
been friendly to co-operation which would in any degree 
mitigate competition between railroads. The carriers, 
nevertheless, did establish in 1917 a “Commission on Car 
Service,” composed of experienced transportation officers, 
which ameliorated to some degree the serious congestion 
of traffic then occurring—but this effort was not suff- 
ciently successful to prevent the railroads being taken 
over for government operation at the end of December 
in that year. The “Commission on Car Service” then 
became a branch of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and, since the return of the railroads to private 
operation in 1920, has been in continuous existence as 
the Car Service Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. The present degree of perfection achieved 
in the distribution and control of railway rolling stock, 
in the national interest, is, thus, no sudden discovery. 
but is the product of 27 years’ cumulative experience. 

The legalistic obstacles to inter-railroad co-operation 
for the distribution of freight cars in the interest of the 
nation as a whole, rather than in that of individual com- 
peting carriers, were removed in part by the enactment in 
1917 of the so-called “Esch Car Service Act,” which 
empowered the Interstate Commerce Commission to issue 
orders affecting the distribution of cars—which the rail- 
roads themselves could not promulgate without violation 
of the law. The powers of the I. C. C. over car distribu- 
tion were further strengthened in the Transportation Act 


Railroad Performance Has Outrun Facilities 
(Showing Contrast Between Two War Periods) 







in Road and Equipment 
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of 1920 (Sec. 1 (15), (16), (17) )—and 
the Commission’s Bureau of Service, 
which gives effect to these provisions, 
has by its close collaboration with the 
Car Service Division, largely removed 
the practical difficulties arising from the 
railroads’ legal inabilities to co-operate 
without violating the anti-trust laws. 


Why “Priorities” Won’t Work 


The intolerable congestion in freight 
traffic on the railroads in 1917 arose pri- 
marily—apart from the lack of adequate 
inter-railroad control of car distribution 
—from the loading of cars, especially of 
government freight, without provision 
for their unloading at destination; and 
from the decentralized issuance of “prior- 
ity orders” by all branches of the military 
establishment. Practically all govern- 
ment freight had a “priority” attached 
to it, directing the railroads to give it 
preferred movement—regardless of its 
relative importance and whether the ship- 
ments were needed immediately or not 
till months later. 

Because so many loaded cars were 
sent to the Atlantic Seaboard, without 
provision having first been made for 
unloading them at destination, there was, 
late in 1917, in that area an accumula- 
tion of 200,000 loaded cars which could 
not be unloaded. 


Railroads cannot be operated success- 
fully under a system of “priorities’— 
because, if congestion exists to a degree 
giving rise to a demand for such “priori- 
ties,” the additional switching of cars 
necessary to sort the “priority” cars out 
of trains for preferred handling inevi- 
tably magnifies the switching which must 
he done—thus adding to the congestion 
and delays to traffic in yards. 


In 1918, under the federal Railroad Administration, 
the serious congestion of freight which had existed in 
1917 was reduced—primarily because the Railroad Ad- 
mimstration was able to do what the private railroads 
were not, i. e., impose a “permit” system upon govern- 
ment departments, whereby government freight would 
not be received until assurance was given that it could be 
unloaded promptly at destination. The utilization of 
Ireight cars, thus, was improved under the regime of 
the Railroad Administration—but it attained none of the 
spectacular results of recent times, because there were 
still lacking some essential ingredients. Among these 
absent qualities the most important was the understand- 
ing collaboration of private shippers and receivers, and 
of local railroad officers. Likewise, while government 
eight was controlled, the efficiency obtainable when 
both shipper and consignee fully appreciate the part they 
can play in a team-work job of ultimate transportation 
performance was still a long way off. 


Centralization, But Not Co-operation, in War I 


Centralized authority had been established, but decen- 
tralized collaboration had not yet’ come into being. Also, 
there still had to be further developed the knowledge and 
the system for effective nation-wide freight car control 
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Pioneers 
in the Development 
of ae Car 
Control and Shipper 


Collaboration 


M. J. Gormley as Car Service 
Agent for the American Railway 
Association in 1917, Took Part 
in the First Effort to Systema- 
tize Troop Movements. As Head 
of the Car Service Division from 
1921 to the Early ’30’s He Led 
the Development of Centralized 
Car Control and in Enlisting 
the Aid of Shippers and the 
Military. He Is Now Executive 
Assistant, A. A. R. 


W. C. Kendall, Like M. J. 
Gormley, Has Had Experience in 
Railroad-Customer Collaboration 
Embracing Both Wars, and the 
Intervening Years. He Man- 
aged the Car Service Section of 
the R. R. Administration in 
War I and Has Headed the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., 
Since °33 


and distribution, on the part of the car-control officers 
themselves. They were experienced transportation men, 
but they had but recently come from individual railroads, 
and the technique of dealing with hundreds of carriers 
on a nation-wide scale was a new kind of job, the niceties 
of which could not be mastered in a few months. 


How Systematic Troop Movement Began 


A hopeful and effective beginning was, nevertheless, 
made in the art and science of nation-wide car control 
as long ago as 1917 and 1918—and the present perfec- 
tion to which this work has been carried thus represents, 
not revolutionary innovation, but a progressive building 
on the foundations laid at that time. It is a significant 
fact that M. J. Gormley and W. C. Kendall, who have 
had so much to do with car service arrangements bear- 
ing such rich fruit during the present crisis, were also 
leaders in this activity during the 1917-18 conflict and 
were continuously associated with it during the inter- 
vening period. 

The accumulation of experience which is today pro- 
viding effective utilization of freight cars has been pro- 
ceeding uninterruptedly for 27 years. Progress in the 
rational control of troop movements also dates back to 
1917. Probably the first systematized movement of 
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troops on a carefully prepared plan—so characteristic of 
the current mobilization—occurred in 1917 during World 
War I. At that time Army regulations provided no cen- 
tralized control of troop movements via civilian trans- 
portation agencies. Units which were to be shifted were 
given appropriate orders, and arrangements for their 
transportation was a duty devolving upon the quarter- 
master of each unit, who dealt with local railroad officers. 
Under such an approach there could not be, except by in- 
advertence, an even distribution of traffic on the railroads, 
either in time or among available routes—and, hence, 
orderly schedules and the most effective use of facilities 
was impossible. 

At that time Major General Thomas H. Barry was in 
command of the Army’s Central Department at Chicago 
(embracing territory from Ohio as far west as Wyoming). 
M. J. Gormley (now executive assistant, Association of 
American Railroads) was general agent at Chicago for 
the American Railway Association. In this area the 
Army had the job of moving 86,000 National Guardsmen 
to camps, mostly in the South, at a time when there was 
also a large movement of draftees to cantonments. Se- 
rious congestion seemed inevitable, under the existing 
procedure of .providing for troop movements. 


The Army Co-operated From the Start 


Mr. Gormley approached General Barry with a pro- 
posal that the General’s office take over the ordering of 
troop movements in this area. “You tell us in advance 
when each unit will be ready to move, and let us tell you 
when we will move it”—such was the suggestion, and 
General Barry agreed to it, issuing the orders to remove 
responsibility for movement from control of local Na- 
tional Guard officers to his office, and giving direction of 
the actual train schedules to Mr. Gormley. Before the 
movement took place, General Barry was succeeded in 
the command of the Central Department by Major Gen- 
eral Carter, Retired, but the latter was in full accord 
with the decision to give the new method a thorough trial. 

The task of advance planning was not too simple. In 
Ohio alone there were 20,000 National Guardsmen to 
move and not a whole regiment from one place; the rail- 
roads had to plan to assemble the troops by battalions. 
and even by companies, so each regiment would move 
as a unit. A railroad man widely acquainted among 
National Guard colonels in the state was assigned the 
task of communicating with each of them to inform 
them of. the proposed plan—eliminating so far as prac- 
ticable any chance of misunderstanding. Complete con- 
sists of necessary equipment, and detailed schedules for 
each train, were prepared by Mr. Gormley’s office—not 
only with the end in view of avoiding equipment shortage, 
but timed and dispersed to avert congestion of any one 
route; and also to avoid unnecessary cross-hauling of 
empty equipment returning to reload. Instructions were 
issued in complete detail, by mail, to the railroads con- 
cerned—no one of them being called upon to accommo- 
date an excessive volume of such traffic in a limited time. 

In all, some 860 such “advices” were mailed to the 
officers of participating railroads by Mr. Gormley, set- 
ting forth the details and exact timing of the movements 
each railroad would be called upon to make, empty and 
loaded. The 86,000 soldiers were hauled to camp within 
5 days, without a hitch; average trip per train, 1,000 
miles. There were 270 trains, yet no one line of railway 
had to handle more than one regiment per day, and no 
camp had to receive more than one regiment per day. 

It was. feared that some of the commandants of Na- 
tional Guard regiments would be backward in conform- 
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ing to the new regime and might attempt to exercise their 
former prerogative of directing train movements, for the 
purpose of halting en route for parades; and the trans- 
portation officers of individual railroads were asked to 
notify the A. R. A. office of any incipient threat of this 
kind. There were only one or two such attempts—which 
were promptly corrected by the Central Department 
command at Chicago. 

Such was the relatively modest beginning of the col- 
laboration between the railroads and the armed forces 
which has been so enormously productive of efficient 
transportation of personnel and supplies during the 
present conflict. 


Troop Movement Further Perfected 


This method of handling troops was further developed 
in World War I, so that, in this important branch of 
railroad wartime service, the movement was systematic 
and satisfactory. How much fartler this technique has 
been perfected to handle the vastly larger troop move- 
ment in the present war was described in the Railway 
Age of April 15, 1944, page 719. That article, entitled 
“Troop-Train Cars Get Little Rest,” reveals all the es- 
sential characteristics of the collaborative technique which 
has yielded such astonishing fruit in the way of maximum 
transportation performance. from a plant of “frozen” 
magnitude, viz., (1) the fullest co-operation between 
the railroads and users of the service (especially in the 
interchange of information) ; (2) centralized supervision 
of all movements; (3) decentralized responsibility for 
performance. It is a method which gives just about all 
of the advantages which have ever been claimed for both 
centralized and decentralized authority. 

Railroad officers having responsibility for car service 
had acquired experience during World War I which 
gave them a lively conception of the requirements for 
successful transportation of maximum traffic under con- 
ditions of national emergency; and individual railroads 
had also learned the necessity, at such a time, of sub- 
ordinating concern for the welfare of individual carriers 
to effective service by the whole industry for protectioz 
of the national interest. 


Profiting From Lessons of War I 


After World War I and its aftermath had passed into 
history, there remained the impressive task of general- 
izing throughout the railroad industry the lessons learned 
by the railroad officers directly in contact with such facts 
as the foregoing; and the still more formidable job of 
enlarging the wisdom of the users of transportation to 
incorporate these lessons in their attitude and practice. 
Both the armed services and the shipping fraternity were 
in a receptive frame of mind to such a message as this. 
The Army desired no repetition of the transportation 
difficulties it had experienced in World War I and the 
shippers had no hankering for an encore of the miseries 
they endured under government operation of the rail- 
roads. And, of course, all railroad officers were favor- 
ably inclined toward accepting any subordination of indi- 
vidual interests which would be necessary to eliminate 
the danger of government operation. The atmosphere, 
in short, was distinctly favorable to an effort to put into 
effect the costly lessons which World War I had taught. 

In 1921 Mr. Gormley went to Washington as chair- 
man of the Car Service Division, and in 1923 he was 
invited to lecture at the War College on the essentials of 
military transportation in war-time. A 25-minute pres 
entation was followed by 234 hours of questions, and 
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thus was advanced by a significant fur- 
ther step the now-renowned railroad and 
Army collaboration—probably the most 
productive mutual relationship into which 
either institution has ever. entered. 
Thereafter, until actual preparations 
for the present war were begun in 1939, _ 
Mr. Gormley addressed each class of offi- 
cers in attendance at the War College. 
He told them of his successful experience 
in handling of troops at Chicago—and 
of the penalty the nation paid during 
World War I for lack of systematized 
control of transportation : 200,000 freight 
cars under load, which could not be un- 
loaded, and anchors waiting in cars at 
Hog Island for ships for which the keels 
had not yet been laid. .In addition to 
complete indoctrination of practically 
all the ranking personnel of the Army 
and the Navy in the principles of suc- 
cessful military transportation in 16 


years of repeated lectures at the War 


College 
by Mr. Gormley, the armed services perfected the detail 
of their knowledge by sending committees of their num- 
ber for more intensive study and inquiry at the Car Serv- 
ice Division headquarters in Washington. 


Lectures on Transport to the Military 


Further dissemination of these principles was made at 















the Army’s Industrial College (where problems of sup- 
plies of war materials were studied) and, of course, by 
means of the Regional Shippers Advisory Boards. These 
boards, initiated in 1923, quickly produced results in 
the shape of giving the railroads the advance informa- 
tion they needed to put an end for all time to the peren- 
nial “car shortage” which had previously occurred each 
fall at the time of the peak in the grain movement. The 
shipping community, given tangible advantages from the 
activity of these Boards, persisted in its interest in them. 
even through the depression of the "Thirties when railway 
patrons had little to worry about concerning the adequacy 
of the supply of transportation.. This steady contact 
through the years between transportation suppliers and 
users—giving each a better understanding of the other's 
tequirements—developed by years of practice into a re- 
liable mechanism for specific advance planning to meet 
demands for transportation. 

The substance of Mr. Gormley’s message to students 
at the War College—after showing them from his expe- 
rence the effectiveness of advance knowledge of traffic 
demands in enabling the railroads to meet them com- 
pletely—was as follows: 


A. Let all concerned understand that there is not going to be 
any shortage of transportation; all they have to do is provide 
the railroads with the available advance information as to what 


- specific requirements will be, and the railroads will fulfill 
em. 


B. Cars must not be loaded until it is positively known that 


— have been made to unload them promptly at des- 
ination, 


The Car Service Division, following World War TI, 
was not an office adequately organized or staffed to assume 
the duties it is exercising at the present time. Its specific 
function is the policing of the “car service rules” of the 
Association of American Railroads—the inter-railroad 
contractual arrangement which, with some minor excep- 
tions, permits the cars of any railroad on the North Amer- 


ican continent to proceed to any destination on any rail- 
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He Showed the 
Customers 
How Co-operation 


Would Help Them 


Donald C. Conn, Manager of the 
Public Relations Section, Car 
Service Division in Early ’20’s, 
Was Instrumental in Arousing 
the Interest of the Shipping 
Public and in the Organization 
of the Regional Shippers Boards. 
He Is Now Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident, Transportation Assn. of 
America 


road:in any other part of the continent, thus avoiding 
costly transfer of lading. The “car service rules,” to- 
gether with standardization in essential characteristics 
of the cars themselves, constitute the mechanism by which 
over 1,000 individual railroad companies are converted, 
in substance, into a unified, continental system of trans- 
portation. 

The main provisions of these rules have to do with 
the return of cars to the owning railroad when they are 
made empty on another line. When there is no conges- 
tion of traffic or emergency condition to meet, the work 
of policing obedience to these rules is of routine charac- 
ter. When any untoward condition arises, however, the 
Car Service Division is authorized to suspend or modify 
the customary routine observance of the car service rules 
to whatever extent may be deemed necessary. The rail- 
road industry conceives its responsibility to be the pro- 
vision of transportation wherever and whenever it is 
needed—and the proprietary interest of individual rail- 
roads in the cars they own is recognized by them to be a 
consideration distinctly secondary to this primary ob- 
jective. 


Aid of Civilian Shippers Is Enlisted 


Crises or unusual congestion in transportation usually 
affect a number of railroads, and not just one, and meet- 
ing such conditions is a job for collaboration rather than 
individual action. The Car Service Division is the agency 
through which such collaboration is given effect. The 
development of this division into a nation-wide organiza- 
tion, adequately staffed to give it the thousands of local 
contacts required for reliable foreknowledge of traffic 
conditions—so advance preparation may be put in hand 
to meet them—began in 1923 with the establishment of 
the regional shippers advisory boards. 

These “boards” are, rather, in point of fact, regional 
associations of shippers and receivers of freight, with a 
membership embracing all those railway patrons who care 
to participate in their activities. 


[The second and concluding part of this article will 
appear in next week’s Railway Age. It will give further 
details of the functioning of the Shippers Boards and the 
Car Service Division, and summarize the accomplish- 
ments of this novel managerial method in yielding the 
in of both centralized and decentralized manage- 
ment. 
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Middle Section and Right Wing of Control Machine at Georgiana, Ala. 


C.T.C. on L. & N. Engine District 


50 daily trains are expedited on 178-mile Mobile- 
Montgomery line (with only two shori stretches 
of double track), when all single track gets C. T.C. 


raffic contro] on the 178-mile engine district be- 

tween Montgomery, Ala., and Mobile, which is a 
part of its through route between Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
New Orleans, La. Double track extends 4 miles south 
from Montgomery to Catoma, from which point single 
track extends 110 miles to Welka, which is the north 
end of a sjx-mile section of double track through Floma- 
ton, Ala., to Miles. Beyond this point, the line is single 
track for 55 miles to Sibert Yard, which is about two 
miles north of the passenger station in Mobile. 
_The power switches and semi-automatic signals on the 
single track between Catoma and Welka are controlled 
from a C. T. C. machine at Georgiana, which is approxi- 
mately midway in this 110-mile section. The 56-mile 
section between Miles and Sibert Yard at Mobile is 
controlled from a C. T. C. machine at Mobile. On these 
two sections of single track, all trains are governed by 
signals—indications of which supersede the superiority 
of trains for both opposing and following movements on 
the same track. On double track between Welka and 
Miles, trains operate under automatic signal protection. 


hee Louisville & Nashville has installed centralized 
t 


48-52 Trains Per Day 


_ Seven passenger trains are scheduled in each direc- 
tion daily between Montgomery and Mobile, and during 
the last year, some of these trains have been running in 
two sections almost every day. The schedules include 
four through freight trains in each direction daily and 
a local freight in each direction daily except Sunday. 

xtra freight trains are operated as required. An aver- 
age of 48 to 52 trains are operated daily. 
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Throughout most of this territory, the grade is slightly 
rolling, with short sections ranging up to 0.8 per cent. 
The rating for the Class J3 locomotives is 2,080 tons, 
and for the Class J4 locomotives, is 2,400 tons. The 
curvature is comparatively light, with a maximum of 
3 deg. In general, therefore, the conditions are favorable 
for handling trains at high sustained speeds on the terri- 
tory between Montgomery and Hurricane. Through 
passenger trains are scheduled to run the 110 miles 
between Catoma and Welka in about 2 hr. 20 min. while 
through freights cover this distance in about 4 hr. 50 min. 

Between Hurricane and Sibert, 15 miles, the railroad 
crosses five draw-bridges; the maximum speed limit 
over these bridges is 15 m. p. h. As a result, average 
train speeds are low in this section, and about 30 min. is 
required for passenger trains and about 45 min. for 
freight trains. 

From Georgiana, Ala., a single-track branch line known 
as the Alabama-Florida branch, extends southeast 100 
miles to Graceland, Fla. The traffic on this line includes 
one local passenger train and a local freight each way 
daily except Sunday. From Flomaton, Ala., a branch 
line extends south 43.7 miles to Pensacola, Fla., where 
connection is made with a line extending 160.6 miles east 
to Chattahoochee, Fla. Three first-class trains and a 
freight train are operated daily each direction between 
Flomaton and Pensacola. 

A second branch line extends north from Flomaton 
112 miles to Selma, Ala. One passenger train is oper- 
ated each way daily and one freight train is operated 
each way daily except Sunday. The Foley Branch ex- 
tends from Bay Minett 36 miles to Foley, on which one 
mixed train is operated each way daily. 
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Signals at a Typical End of a Siding 


In the C. T. C. territory, single passing tracks with 
power switch machines at both switches, are located 
at stations as indicated by the legend on the accompany- 
ing diagram. At Greenville all four switches of the two 
passing tracks are equipped with power machines so 
that trains in either direction can enter or depart at any 
switch. In the lap layouts at McGehees, Letohatchie, 
Calhoun, Wilcox, Evergreen, Castleberry and Hurri- 





The Switch Machines Are of the Dual-Control Type—Note 
Adjustable Rail Braces on the Crossties 
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cane, one passing track is used by northward trains and 
the other is used by southward trains. The trains enter 
their respective passing tracks at the outlying switches, 
which are equipped with power switch machines, and 
depart from the passing tracks at the lap switches, which 
are equipped with spring mechanisms. Similar spring 
mechanisms are installed at the end of double track at 
Catoma, Welka and Miles, as well as at the yard lead 
switch connecting to the main line at Aladocks. The 
C. T. C. territory as a whole includes 50 electric switch 
machines and 18 spring switches. 

At 12 short sidings, which are used only by work 
trains or by local freight trains when setting out or pick- 
ing up cars, hand-throw switch stands were left in 
service but electric locks were applied to these switches, 
Similarly, electric locks were applied to 21 other main- 
line hand-throw switch stands on crossovers or spur 
tracks. Thus, a total of 45 electric switch locks are in- 
cluded in the C. T. C. territory. 


C. T. C. Control System“ 


The control of the power switches and semi-automatic 
signals, as well as the return of indications to the control 
machines, is accomplished by the General Railway Signal 
Company’s Type-K, Class-M shunt-type line code sys- 
tem, using two line wires. One such circuit extends from 
the control office at Georgiana north to Catoma, and a 
second circuit extends south from Georgiana to Welka. 
A third circuit extends from the control office at Mobile 
to Miles. These three circuits are carried on new No. 6 
AWG 40 per cent Copperweld bare wire installed for 
the C. T. C. code system. It is so arranged that these 
three circuits can be coupled together to provide a 
through circuit for a voice frequency telephone if this 
should be found necessary or desirable. 

As shown in one of the illustrations, the panels of the 
control machine at Georgiana are set at an angle to form 
a ‘U”’, so that the man-in charge can reach any of the 
levers without leaving his chair. The panel of the con- 
trol machine at Mobile is one straight section 100 in. 
long. Each of these machines has an automatic train- 
graph which records the operations of trains when they 
pass the OS sections at the various power-operated 
switches. 

The machine at Georgiana has 47 levers for controlling 
semi-automatic signals, and 34 levers for controlling 
power switches. Similarly, the machine at Mobile has 
22 levers for signals, and 16 levers for power switches. 
These machines are equipped with the conventional 
forms of indications to repeat the operations of switches 
and signals. In addition to indicating the occupancy of 
all portions of the main tracks, the illuminated track 
diagram also has tokens which can be used to indicate 
occupancy of the passing tracks. 


Changes in Automatic Signaling 


Prior to the installation of centralized traffic control, 
automatic block signaling had been in service on this 
division for years. Three-position upper-quadrant sema- 
phores were in service between Montgomery and Car- 
penters, and color-light signals were used between Car- 
penters and Mobile. As a part of the C. T. C. project, 
the semaphore signals were removed, Type-SA search- 
light intermediate automatic signals being installed on 
the section from Catoma to Welka and at such locations 
as were required by present-day braking distances. On 
the section between Miles and Mobile, the existing color- 
light intermediate automatic signals were relocated as 
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required. The semi-automatic signals at the various 
ssing tracks are all new searchlight-type signals. 

At the head-block locations, special lamps with 83£-in. 
lunar white lenses and 1914-in. backgrounds are mounted 
on the sheet-metal instrument house near the switch. 
These motor car indicator lamps are so located that they 
display an indication into the block toward the next 
passing siding, and are lighted so long as no line-up is 
in effect for a train to proceed from the adjacent sta- 
tions to the station at which the said indicators are 
located. 

With this system of information, a man on a motor 
car watches the signals when between stations. When 
departing from or approaching a passing track he ob- 
serves the motor car indicators. With such an arrange- 
ment, the man in charge of the C. T. C. control machine 
is instructed not to line up for trains sooner than neces- 
sary; otherwise the men in the field cannot figure 
closely on the time at which trains may be expected. 

This C. T. C. was planned and installed by signal 
forces of the Louisville & Nashville, under the direction 
of W. H. Stilwell, signal engineer, the major items of 
equipment being furnished by the General Railway Signal 
Company. The centralized traffic control was placed 
in service in sections as the construction program pro- 
gressed, the final portion being placed in service on 
April 4. The saving in train time was apparent on the 
various sections as soon as they were completed and 
placed in service. Complete information on the benefits 
in train operation will be determined by study after 
the entire project has been in Service for a few months. 


Canadian Pacific Builds 
Light Passenger Engines 


HE first locomotive to be built in the Angus shops 
of the Canadian Pacific since 1931 was released 
early in May. A sister locomotive is to be com- 
pleted in June. Both are light Pacific-type passenger 
locomotives, one of which will operate in eastern Canada 
while the other is in service in western Canada. The 
two locomotives will be studied in service and, with any 
changes resulting from such study, are to serve as 
prototypes for passenger power which the railroad ex- 
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pects to build after the war to replace power now in 
service, some of it almost 40 years old. Plans which 
have been announced contemplate the replacement of 
600 locomotive units of all classes in the years follow- 
ing the war. 

The new locomotives are from 8,000 to 10,000 Ib. 
lighter than those which they are intended to replace 
and are designed to operate within the most restricted 
track and bridge limits on the system. Boiler pressure 
has been increased from 200 Ib. to 250 Ib. and the cast- 
steel cylinders are 20 in. by 28 in. The driving wheels 
are 70 in. in diameter and the locomotives develop a 
tractive force of 34,000 lb. The factor of adhesion is 
4.4. The grate area is 45.6 sq. ft. and the combined 
heating surface 3,320 sq. ft., obtained from 175 sq. ft. 
in the firebox, 24 sq. ft. in the arch, 2,377 sq. ft. in 
flues and tubes, and 744 sq. ft. in the superheater units. 
There are 32 5%-in. flues, 21 2-in. tubes, and 111 
2%-in. tubes. The length between flue sheets is 19 ft. 


4% in. 
Engine and Tender Weight 


The engine weighs 231,000 Ib. having 150,000 Ib. on 
the drivers, 39,800 Ib. on the engine truck and 41,200 
lb. on the trailer truck. The tender has a light weight 
of 76,000 Ib. and a weight of 185,000 lb. when fully 
loaded with 14% tons of coal and 8,000 imp. gal. of 
water. The engine with tender is 76 ft. 4% in. in 
length over the couplers and it has an engine wheel base 
of 33 ft. 814 in. and a driving-wheel base of 13 ft. 

Some of the weight saving on the locomotive was 
realized in reducing the cab overhang on the back of 
the boiler and by constructing the upper portion of the 
cab from sheet aluminum. The cab was not lined but 
the interior of the cab shell was sprayed with a quarter 
inch coating of Insulmat which is both insulating and 
rust-preventing in nature. This is a test installation 
which will not be made a standard until the locomotives 
have had at least one winter season in service to de- 
termine whether or not the use of this material will be 
satisfactory. Further weight saving was obtained by 
reducing the depth of the mud ring and using only a 
single row of rivets instead of the two rows common 
to older classes of locomotives. The engine-truck frames 
are of cast steel sections welded together to give in 
effect one-piece cast steel frames. 
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a Canadian Pacific Intends to Replace Many of Its Older Passenger Locomotives after the War—This One Recently 
uilt at the Angus Shops Will Be Used as a Design Standard after Any Mechanical Changes Dictated by its Perform- 
ance in Regular Service Have Been Made 
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Mexicans Mitigate Labor Scarcity 


Roads far overbid for 40,000 entrants authorized — 28 
carriers sign exacting agreements under which more 
than 31,000 are already at work in various departments 


LITTLE more than a year ago there was slight 

prospect that many Mexican citizens would be 

admitted into the country to alleviate the serious 
labor shortage of the railways. Since then, however, de- 
velopments in this direction have been substantial. The 
War Manpower Commission and the Board of Immi- 
gration Appeals have authorized entrance of 40,000 of 
these men specifically for railway work. More ‘than 
31,000 of them are now in the country, with the prospect 
that nearly 40,000 will be at work this summer. All of 
these Mexicans are being brought into the country under 
individual agreements with the War Manpower Com- 
mission, acting for the United States Government, and 
are being allotted to those roads which likewise sign 
agreements with the Commission. Fundamentals of 
these agreements, the details of which form the main 
body of this article, are that the period of employment 
shall extend for at least 180 days, with the right on the 
part of the worker to renew, if his services continue to 
be needed; and that the worker shall be afforded the 
same conditions of employment as domestic workers 
doing similar work in the same territory—as to wages, 
hours, housing, board, sanitary facilities, hospitalization 
and other factors affecting his welfare. 

In the importation of Mexicans, as such, for work on 
the railways, there is nothing particularly new—a num- 
ber of roads, éspecially in the Southwest and along the 
Pacific Coast, having employed them for such work dur- 
ing the last World War, and many of them ever since. 
However, in numbers and in the agreements under which 
the present workers are being brought in and employed, 
the situation is new in many respects. Furthermore, the 
more widespread distribution of these workers over the 
country, on roads with no previous experience with them, 
and under climatic and other conditions far different 
from their native environment, have raised many new 
problems. 


Mexicans Now on 28 Roads 


Following negotiations between the State Department 
and the War Manpower Commission with the Mexican 
governinent, the first agreement covering the importa- 
tion of Mexicans for work on the American railways 
provided for the entry of 6,000 unskilled workers for 
employment as track laborers on the railways of the 
Southwest and Pacific Coast states. Announcement of 
this agreement was made by the War Manpower Com- 
mission on May 1, 1943, and recruitment of the workers 
began in Mexico City about May 10. Subsequently, 
about the middle of June, 1943, the “ceiling” on Mexican 
entries for railroad work was raised to 20,000, and in 
March, 1944, after further urging on the part of the rail- 
ways and further negotiations on the part of the State 
Departments of the two countries, it was raised still 
further to 40,000, where it now stands. 

Taking advantage of the relief that is certain in the 
employment of these importees, road after road has 
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availed itself of the opportunity to hire them, including 
a number in the East and North which have never em- 
ployed Mexicans before. To date, the requests of the 
railroads for Mexican laborers have exceeded 86,000, 
and allocations have been made to different roads, on 
the basis of a temporary “ceiling” for each road, to the 
limit of the importation quota. The names of these 
roads, together with the number of Mexican workers re- 
leased to each of them as of May 24, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 
road the number of Mexicans that had actually arrived in 
this country as of that date. That the total figures, both 
as regards the number released and the number having 
left Mexico, exceed the 40,000 importation limit, is ex- 
plained by the fact that these figures represent all alloca- 
tions, releases and entries into the country since the 
beginning of the program, including those Mexicans who 
have completed their contracts and have returned to 
Mexico, or who have returned to Mexico for other 
reasons. 


Contract Renewals Around 35 Per Cent 


As of May 13, contracts terminated for one reason or 
another and not renewed totaled 15,512. However, as 
of the same date, 4,224 Mexicans had renewed their con- 
tracts, this representing about 35 per cent of those whose 


contracts had expired, and these, together with the addi- - 


tional importations during the month, tended to offset 
losses and to increase the total number of workers in 
the country. Importations during May (to the 24th) 
included five groups of 850 each, one group leaving 
Mexico on May 4 for employment on the Burlington and 
Santa Fe; another group left Mexico on May 9 for em- 
ployment on the Pennsylvania and the Long Island; 
another group left Mexico on May 12 for employment on 
the Southern Pacific, the Western Pacific and the Pacific 
Fruit Express; still another group left Mexico on May 
17 for employment on the Pennsylvania, the Erie and the 
Northern Pacific; and still another group left Mexico 
on May 20 for employment on the Burlington, the West- 
ern Pacific and the Rock Island. The points of entry 
for all of these Mexicans during May were either El 
Paso or Laredo, Tex. 

All of the Mexicans being brought into the country 
are contracted for employment in track work, but a 
number of roads, with the approval of the War Man- 
power Commission, have assigned some of them to work 
in and about their storehouses and mechanical shops, 
and for handling freight. To date, the number employed 
in such work has been relatively small, and has fluctuated 
widely, amounting to a total of about 3,350 early this year, 
when 2,500 were employed in the mechanical department, 
about 500.in the stores department, and about 350 as 
freight handlers. Several roads which had employed 
Mexicans on the track last summer and fall transferred 
a number of them to shop and stores work during the 
winter months. This spring, with the opening of the 
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track work season, some of these men were returned to 
the track department, although a considerable number 
of them, as well as additional workers, are being employed 
in the mechanical and stores. departments at present. 

A few roads have held out to the Mexicans employ- 
ment in the mechanical department, with its higher basic 
rate Of pay, as an inducement to them to*renew their 
employment agreements, and in at least a few cases 
employment in the mechanical department has been 
offered to the Mexicans as a reward for unusual ability 
or diligence in their work on the track. 


Government-Railroad Agreement 


All negotiations for the allocation and hiring of Mexi- 
cans, following the initial agreements worked out by the 
State Departments of the United States and Mexico, 
have been handled by the War Manpower Commission— 
which, however, beyond making allocations to the various 
railroads and executing agreements with the individual 
workers and the railroads, has delegated to the Railroad 
Retirement Board all details relating to the recruiting and 
“processing” of the workers in Mexico, supervision over 
their transportation to the United States and return, the 
handling of subsequent negotiations with the railways, 
and the keeping of necessary records. 

The fundamental terms of the understanding reached 
between the two countries stipulate that only unskilled 
labor may be brought in ; that in no case shall the workers 
displace American workers, or be employed for the pur- 
pose of reducing rates of pay or other standards pre- 
viously established ; and that the workers will be afforded 
transportation without cost to points of work in the 
United States and return to Mexico, and be afforded the 
same wages and working conditions as American work- 
ers. Far and beyond these basic terms, however, are 
many others necessarily entered into by the railways and 
the individual workers with the United States gov- 
ernment. 

Among the many items in the agreement that must be 
executed by the railways in order to employ Mexicans 
are the following, which are given in substance only: 
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Record of Entrance of Mexicans 


By Railroads—May 24, 1944 
NuMBER THAT 


RAILROAD NuMBER RELEASED HAvE ENTERED U. S. 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 9,793 9,592 
Wahine G Cis occa caccacees ae 850 847 
Hoste & Mason cccccdcnccsss ‘aa 301 249 
Chicago & North Western............ 500 297 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 2,363 2,074 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 1,494 1,346 
Chicago River & Indiana............. 333 298 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific....... 1,000 900 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 250 249 
DG. cae dacdddnesasandescecwecaedaas 700 550 
Blasidal Bast) COgss. voc scctccccestae 150 150 
Fort Worth and Denver City......... 388 300 
OeeAe NOMINGI voce cee eoccécnccdawne 225 224 
eee Pee OI ac ced cecccceses 130 0 
WeNIOVANOS coc cciccqaccdgeeas. os 400 250 
Easigt TAte cc wciwcotincusec ees suaees 240 240 
New Mork Central .. 2 ccc cccsscesecs 3,560 2,746 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis...... 225 200 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 666 574 
INGStHGEH AGUNG ceditccncsiecwacesces 1,186 1,030 
Northwestern Pacific .....cccccecese 432 399 
Pacihe Fruit Express .....cicccceccs 1,609 999 
Pannandle & Satita’ Pe. sc. 6 ccccieen. 675 674 
ONMSGLUONE co cusccegaeeaceacedwsec« 4,121 3,634 
San Diego & Arizona Eastern........ 260 200 
SQUARE PAGO 6 cid ccclacecécdwsacwss 17,802 16,077 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle.......... 710 673 
RGNEeT MOG? &. Jaadaanedwhas seen 920 798 
WHOMICNMNT PEI os is aca wecca nas caves 1,996 1,949 

SRCUAIE oc cow ar kes eon yeas 53,279 47,519 





In general, the railway or its duly authorized agent accepts 
workers recruited by the Railroad Retirement Board in Mexico. 
For each of those workers accepted, a Selection card is prepared 
and executed by the railway, this card, among other things, 
designating the point or points where the worker is to be 
employed in the United States, and the minimum rate of pay 
to be paid, including the overtime rate. 

The railway agrees to pay the cost of transportation of each 
worker (including adequate subsistence ‘during travel), and for 
the transportation of the worker’s personal effects (limited to 
7 lb.), from the point of contract in Mexico to the destination 
point specified on the Selection card, and return to Mexico, 
unless relieved of the obligation to pay return transportation 
costs by other specific provisions forming a part of the agree- 
ment. Even if the worker, after signing his contract with 
the railroad, is not permitted to leave Mexico or to enter the 
United States, or for any other reason should be returned to his 
point of contract, the railway must still pay the cost of his 
return to the point of contract in Mexico. 

The railway agrees to employ each worker beginning with 
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the day following that on which he reports at his destination 
point for work, and thereafter, in accordance with the provision 
of the railway’s agreement, and with the terms and conditions 
of employment set forth on the worker’s Selection card. The 
railway agrees to employ the worker only in those states and 
portions of states stated specifically on his Selection card, pro- 
vided, however, that it may employ him elsewhere in the United 
States for periods not to exceed 14 consecutive days in the event 
of extreme emergencies requiring such employment, and provided 
further, that the War Manpower Commission may, with or 
without the consent of the railway, extend or limit further the 
states or portions of states within which a worker may be em- 
ployed under the agreement. . 


Contract Extends for 180 Days 


The railway agrees to afford each worker an opportunity for 
employment for at least 180 calendar days after arrival at his 
point of destination, unless relieved of such obligation by other 
provisions of its agreement. In each pay period, the railway 
agrees to afford each worker an opportunity to work not less 
than a number of hours equal to the product of eight times 
75 per cent of the number of working days (except Sundays 
and legal holidays) in such pay period. During the entire period 
of the contract, the railway agrees to afford each worker an 
opportunity to work not less than a number of hours equal to 
the product of eight times 90 per cent of the number of working 
days (except Sundays and legal holidays) in the contract period. 
If the worker is afforded an opportunity to work, but is unable 
or unwilling to do so, the railway is relieved with respect to 
the above guarantee to the extent of the worker’s unwillingness 
or inability to work during the period concerned. For each hour 
that the railway fails to afford any worker an opportunity to 
work as specified in the foregoing, it must pay the worker at 
the regular hourly rate of pay. Special stipulations are provided 
as to the responsibility of the railway in the matter of pay if, 
during the contract period of any worker his employment is 
terminated by or at the request of the War Manpower Com- 
mission for reasons other than breach of the railway’s obligations, 
or because of circumstances justifying such termination rising 
out of the end of the war. 

The railway agrees to pay the workers in lawful money of the 
United States, either at the end of each regular pay period or in 
accordance with its established procedure. Furthermore, 1n 
the event that its arrangement does not provide for the paying 
of the worker at the end of the first 15 days’ work, the railway 
agrees to make at that time, upon the request of the worker, a 
token or advance payment, in. order that the worker may have 
funds with which to meet his immediate needs. This advance 
payment must consist of the product of eight times 75 per cent 
of the number of days worked, multiplied by the hourly rate, less 
all proper deductions. 


Conditions Equal Those for U. S. Citizens 


The railway agrees not to discriminate against the Mexican 
worker in any way, and to afford each an opportunity to be 
employed no less than the minimum number of working hours 
per week afforded domestic workers who are engaged in similar 
work at the same place of employment. It also agrees that the 
employment of Mexicans shall be at wage rates (including time 
and one-half for all hours worked over eight hours a day) and 
under working conditions not less favorable to them than those 
prevailing for domestic workers, and to accord each Mexican 
rights and privileges (including rights and privileges with respect 
to promotions and general wage increases and rights and priv- 
ileges rising under applicable collective bargaining agreements) 
not less favorable to him than to those accorded domestic 
workers. 

The railway agrees further to provide or make available for 
each Mexican worker housing, sanitary, medical and commissary 
facilities not less favorable to him than the facilities provided 
domestic employees engaged in similar work at the place of 
employment, and at the same rate charged domestic employees. 
Tt also agrees to make no deductions from the wages of the 
Mexicans for commissions, fees or any other purpose which 
will have the effect of reducing his wages below those agreed to. 
except as follows: 
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(1) Deductions may be made for board or for reimbursement 
for other commissary supplies incurred voluntarily by the worker. 

(2) A current hospital fee, not pro-rated, in return for which 
the worker is to have the benefit of the usual services of the 
hospital department provided by the railway for such employees, 

(3) Any or all sums or taxes which the railway is required 
by law to deduct with respect to other workers who are residents 
of the United States. 

The railway is restrained from requiring any worker to pur- 
chase at any source not of his own choosing, articles or services 
for his consumption or use, and from requiring any worker to 
purchase articles or equipment not required customarily of other 
employees. 

Notwithstanding the provisions concerning deductions afore- 
mentioned, the railway is directed to deduct from the wages of 
each worker, for deposit as directed by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, such sums as the W. M. C., pursuant to the worker's 
agreement with the United States, may direct be deducted in 
accordance with the worker’s savings fund provision of an 
agreement entered into between the United States and Mexico. 
The current amount being deducted is 10 per cent. 

The railway agrees still further to release promptly any worker 
upon the request of the War Manpower Commission, provided, 
however, that no such request is to be made during the first 90 
days of the contract period for reasons other than breach of 
the railway’s obligations under its agreement, except where cir- 
cumstances arising out of the end of the war, or causes attrib- 
utable to the worker, justify earlier termination of the worker’s 
employment. 


Other Terms of Railways’ Agreement 


If the railway fails in a material respect to meet its obligations 
to any worker, the War Manpower Commission may terminate 
such worker’s employment. If after any such termination, the 
worker, with the approval of the War Manpower Commission, 
accepts other employment in the United States during the re- 
mainder of his contract period, the railway’s obligation to the 
worker with respect to minimum hours to be worked are to be 
reduced with respect to the worker to the guaranteed number 
of hours in that portion ‘of the contract period preceding the 
date of commencement of the ‘worker’s employment with his 
new employer. 

If the railway fails to pay any worker any sum due him under 
his contract, the United States government reserves the right 
to pay the worker all or any part of the sum due him, and the 
cost of any transportation, including subsistence, and reserves 
the right to demand reimbursement by the railway of any sum 
paid, together with interest thereon at 6 per cent per annum from 
the date of such payment by the United States. 

The railway, in accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
War Manpower Commission, is required to keep full and com- 
plete records of each worker’s employment, wages and other 
facts pertinent to the performance of its obligations under its 
agreement, and all such records are open to inspection, examina- 
tion an copying by the W. M. C., as may be required. 

If any worker is for any reason separated from employment 
for the railway, or for any reason performs no services for the 
railway in any seven consecutive days, the railway agrees to 
give prompt written notification to the nearest Railroad Retire- 
ment Board office for transmittal to the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Furthermore, if any worker is separated from employ- 
ment, the railway agrees to transport him to the place desig- 
nated by the W. M. C., which is ordinarily the point of contract 
in Mexico. 

The railway agrees to furnish the United. States government 
a sufficient “departure bond” conditioned upon its performance 
of the obligations imposed upon it by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service of the Department of Justice with respect 
to the return of each worker to the point of contract. The amount 
of this bond is $20 per worker, which is deemed sufficient to cover 
a maximum liability of $500 for each worker who fails to return 
to Mexico. 

Final stipulations in the railway’s agreement provide that any 
questions rising out of the agreement, including any question 
as to the railway’s liability or rights or obligations thereunder. 
are to be determined by the War Manpower Commission in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the chairman of that 
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commission, subject to such further review as may be provided 
in such regulations, and that such determination shall be final 
and conclusive upon the railway, the worker and the United 
States government. They also provide that nothing contained in 
the agreement shall be construed to interfere with the right of 
any worker under the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 


Government—Worker’s Agreement 


Having entered into agreements with the individual 
railways containing the foregoing provisions, the United 
States government, represented by the War Manpower 
Commission, signs an agreement with each Mexican em- 
ployed, after the prospective employee passes certain 
physical requirements set up by the Department of 
Health of Mexico and the United States Public Health 
Service, and furthermore, warrants that he knows of no 
reason which would prevent him or his family from leav- 
ing or returning to Mexico, or entering or leaving the 
United States, as contemplated in the agreement. 

Having satisfied itself as to the physical requirements 
of the worker, the War Manpower Commission concedes 
that its agreement with the worker may not be termi- 
nated due to the physical condition of the worker or to 
any change in such condition that may occur during the 
period of employment. However, it reserves the right to 
terminate the agreement immediately upon finding that the 
worker is suffering from a heart, mental or venereal dis- 
ease, or has a chronic condition not contracted during or 
as a result of his employment in the United States, or if 
he has a contagious disease discovered while traveling 
from the point of contract to his destination in the United 
States. 

Among the many provisions of the government’s agree- 
ment with the worker are a group which insure to him 
the conditions as to wages, hours, housing, board, medical 
care, deductions, etc., set forth in the agreements between 
the government and the railroads. In the worker’s 
agreement, however, it is stated specifically that the 
wages to be paid him will not be less than 46 cents an 
hour, plus any general adjustment—which now brings 
this figure to 57° cents an hour—and that any overtime 
shall be paid for at the same rate paid to domestic workers 
for similar work. Other terms of the agreement protect 
the worker against. discrimination, provide for the 
handling of complaints, and insure to him transportation 
to and from his point of employment in the United States. 

On his part, among other things, the worker agrees to 
work for a period of 180 days, Sundays and legal holi- 
days excepted, starting the day following his arrival at 
the point of destination in the United States, unless the 
contract is terminated by the W. M. C. because of circum- 
stances justifying such termination arising out of the end 
of the present war. He also agrees to perform all work 
required of him with proper application, care and dili- 
gence during the term of his agreement under the direc- 
tion and supervision of his employer. 


Some Provisions Clarified 


In clarification of a number of the provisions of the 
agreement between the government and the railways, and 
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between the government and the individual Mexican 
workers, the War Manpower Commission has from time 
to time issued interpretations and instructions—in fact, 
far too many to permit detailed reference to them in 
these pages. However, some of them, of basic importance, 
and the cause of considerable uncertainty, if not difficulty, 
in some quarters in the past, are commented upon in the 
following : 
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In the first place, as has already been demonstrated on a 
number of roads, that with proper authorization from the 
W. M. C., there is nothing in the agreements with either the 
workers or the railroads that prevents the transfer of Mexicans 
from one type of railroad work to another, or their use in un- 
skilled or semi-skilled work, such as laborers, helpers, assistant 
foremen and machine operators, in any department. 

The worker has the right to request termination of his indi- 
vidual work agreement, and the War Manpower Commission can 
terminate the worker’s agreement and need not wait for the 
railway’s request for termination. 

Some of the Mexicans’ have interpreted one of the provisions 
of their agreement to mean that they are free to return to 
Mexico whenever they desire. It is pointed out that this is in 
error, and that it should be explained to the Mexicans that the 
section referred to has to do alone with the individual’s status 
with respect to the immigration requirements of the United 
States and Mexico. 

The granting of the leave of absence to a worker, while not 
covered by the agreements with the railways or the workers, 
is allowed, and is encouraged under certain circumstances. This, 
however, is left entirely between the worker and the railway. 
If the worker fails to return at the expiration of the leave of 
absence, the railway is asked to request termination of his 
contract. 

If a worker’s contract has been terminated because he is 
missing, the railway is still liable for his transportation back 
to his point of contract in Mexico in case he is later located. 
Nor is the railway relieved of its obligations with respect to 
the departure bond when it requests termination of a contract 
because a Mexican National is missing, and this request is 
granted by the W. M. C. 

Contrary to the interpretation by some of the Mexicans as 
to their wage agreement, especially concerning pay for Sundays, 
whether worked or not, the railways are not required to pay 
wages on the seventh day of the week when only six days’ work 
is performed. 

The Mexicans are exempt from the withholding tax, but, on 
the other hand, they are subject to ultimate income tax and 
victory tax liability if their earnings within the United States 
in any taxable year are in excess of exemptions and allowable 
deductions. 


“Place of Employment” Defined 


In the interest of getting the Mexicans to renew their 
agreements beyond the 180-day limit incorporated in 
these agreements, the railways desiring to continue their 
employment are required to execute with the War Man- 
power Commission a contract supplementing their origi- 
nal agreement to employ and transport Mexicans. This 
supplement obliges the government to use its best efforts 
to renew its individual work agreements with those 
workers presently employed by the railway, and obliges 
the railway to “continue to employ each worker presently ° 
employed who renews his individual work agreement.” 
The supplemental contract does not provide for nor con- 
template that the railway shall consent to the renewal of 
each individual work contract. On the contrary, it pro- 
vides for blanket agreement on the part of the railway to 
continue to employ those Mexicans whose contracts 
are renewed. In other words, the employer is not per- 
mitted to choose from those Mexican workers employed 
originally for a six months’ period, those whom he would 
prefer to continue to employ, and refuse continued em- 
ployment to those whom he might not choose to employ. 

One of the latest interpretations on details of the agree- 
ment between the government and the railways for the 
employment of Mexicans, effective April 8, 1944, has to 
do with the phrase “place of employment.” In this inter- 
pretation, the “place of employment” is defined as the 
zone corresponding to the railroad district generally 
known in the United States as a roadmaster’s district. 
In the case of those raflroads which do not divide their 
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lines into roadmaster’s districts, the “place of employ- 
ment” is defined as the already established district under 
the authority of that supervisory officer having com- 
parably administrative jurisdiction over comparable ter- 
ritory. 

Finally, it has been pointed out by the War Manpower 
Commission that the Mexican government is insistent 
that Mexican workers are entitled to the highest wage 
paid domestic workers doing similar work in the place 
of employment, whether these domestic: workers are em- 
ployed directly by the railroads or not. 

However, it is pointed out that the following circum- 
stances will not be considered violations of the railroads’ 
agreements. 


(1) The existence of wage differentials arising from the so- 
called “step rate” increases paid as a bonus for continuity and 
seniority of employment, since these increases are equally ap- 
plicable to Mexican nationals when they have established such 
seniority. 

(2) The existence of wage differentials known as “tunnel 





rates” paid for peculiarly hazardous or arduous work. These 
differentials, it is understood, shall be equally applicable to 
Mexican workers who accept such work. 

(3) The temporary emergency use of workers of other rates 
of pay following an unforeseeable and uncontrollable act oj 
nature which disrupts or threatens to disrupt essential traffic. 
provided the workers brought in are not paid for this emergency 
work more than their usual rates of pay for their regular employ- 
ment. This exemption shall be effective only until traffic is re- 
established but in no case for more than ten days. 

(4) Differentials in wages within the same _ roadmaster’s 
district resulting from wage rates established under the Railway 
Labor Act and frozen by the Wage Stabilization Act, and which 
are part of the major wage structure of the industry as laid down 
by the first-mentioned Act, provided that official copies of the 
maps of these districts are immediately placed on record with 
the Mexican Government. It is understood that any benefits under 
these Acts shall also be enjoyed by Mexican workers. 

(5) Incidental operations within the place of employment no: 
connected with the railroad operation or maintenance by persons 
who are neither directly nor indirectly in the employ of the 
railroads. 


Passenger Car Design Trends: 


Additional passenger cars badly needed — New equip- 
ment will be designed to meet postwar requirements 


By Allen Clarke 


Assistant General Mechanical Engineer, American 
Car and Foundry Company, St. Charles, Mo. 


O THOSE concerned with the operation and main- 
tenance of passenger cars and to the rest of us who 
travel on business more or less frequently, there is 

no need to mention the present urgent need for more 
passenger-carrying cars. This need has nearly reached 
the point where additional equipment may be considered 
a war emergency necessity ; in fact, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the railroads have been able to handle the 
present passenger travel. For the year 1943 the record 
shows 85 billion passenger miles, which is just about 
double the 1918 travel, and this record was made with 
approximately 14,000 less passenger train cars than were 
available in 1918. Such a performance deserves much 
more public recognition than it has received. 

Late last year there were indications that government 
agencies would authorize the building of some new pas- 
senger cars during 1944, particularly in view of antici- 
pated increased travel during this year, estimated at 10 
to 20 per cent over last year. The A. A. R. went so far 
as to determine the number of new cars which could be 
produced by the various builders, but so far no such pro- 
gram has been released, probably because of the more 
urgent need of materials and manpower for other war 
requirements. If any new cars are built during the pres- 
ent emergency the designs would likely be restricted so 
as to call for the use of a minimum of critical materials 
and the elimination of most luxury features. Because of 
the time required for assembly of materials and for con- 
struction, cars ordered now could hardly be delivered 
this year. So prospects for immediate relief are not 


of the Car 
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* Abstract of a paper presented at the May 
Department Association of St. Louis. 
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bright and we can expect even more difficulty than at 
present in securing accommodations. 

We, of course, recognize that the present volume of 
passenger travel is abnormal, but there are abundant in- 
dications that a large number of new passenger cars will 
be needed after the present war needs have ceased to 
exist. The present ownership of passenger-train cars by 
Class I railroads is about 38,000. Of this number about 
19,000 or 50 per cent are more than 25 years old, and 
only about 4 per cent are under 10 years old. Under 
present hard usage and with maintenance and repair 
work delayed as it must now be, the useful life of the 
equipment is being shortened. 


Influence of Postwar Competition 


.\nother factor which must be considered is postwar 
competition: That period will see the return of the pri- 
vate automobile to the highways in increasing numbers. 
and the expansion of bus travel. Glowing word pictures 
have been painted of the great advancements expected 
in air travel, some having gone so far as to say that air- 
planes will entirely replace railroads in the not so far dis- 
tant future. It is, however, more generally accepted that 
each of these forms of transportation has its own field 
and that there will be ample business for each, in the 
type of travel where it has the economic advantage, all 
factors being considered. Certain it is that if the rail- 
roads are to meet this competition successfully they must 
continue to provide the safest form of travel and be able 
to offer satisfactory speeds with more space, greater com- 
fort and lower cost than its competitors. An estimated 
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15,000 new cars to meet these conditions seem to be in- 
dicated and this would require the capacity operation of 
resent plants for at least five years. 

There are two methods by which the railroads can add 
to their present passenger car ownership and plan for 
the retirement of heavy obsolete equipment: One plan 
yould be based on the purchase of cars to make up a 
complete train or trains for specific runs. The other 
plan would contemplate the purchase of a number of 
cars of one type at the same time, taking advantage of 
the lower prices made possible by larger quantity pro- 
duction. These could be used in trains with the older 
equipment until a sufficient variety and number of cars 
of the various types had been secured to make up com- 
plete trains of the new light modern cars for the pre- 
ferred runs and, eventually, for all trains. This is a 
question of policy to be decided by the railroad operating 
and passenger traffic departments, giving consideration 
to cost, the reaction of the passengers, advertising values, 
and other aspects of the problems peculiar to the railroad 
in question. The answer to this question will affect the 
decision as to the exterior finish, whether closures and 
skirts will be applied and other kindred matters. 

The framing or structural materials for postwar cars 
will consist principally of alloys of the two plentiful 
metals, iron and aluminum. At an A. A. R. conference 
last December representatives of the large steel and 
aluminum companies stated that no new alloys would be 
available during 1944 other than those with which we 
are familiar from their use in the construction of stream- 
lined trains which began in 1934. By the close of 1941 
when the construction of passenger cars was stopped, 
there had been built 119 streamlined trains for 29 dif- 
jerent railroads. For these, three basic structural metals 
were used: Low-alloy high-tensile steels as produced by 
several steel companies under various trade names, 
strong aluminum alloys and stainless steel. All three 
have been proved satisfactory in service and all will be 
used in the postwar cars. No doubt some new alloys 
will later become available and will be used when an 
advantage in increased strength or in cost or weight sav- 
ing has been established. The large wartime increase in 
the production of magnesium as a structural material for 
airplanes has directed considerable attention to this plen- 
titul metal, which weighs about one-third less than alu- 
minum. It is also readily formed by extrusion, die or 
sand casting, forging, rolling and machining. To offset 
these advantages the present available alloys of magnesium 
are subject to rather rapid corrosion. We, therefore, do 
not anticipate any extensive use of magnesium alloys in 
car framing members but feel that it will find its appli- 
cation as parts for interior equipment and fittings where 
it can be suitably protected. 

[At this point, Mr. Clarke explained how the choice 
hetween three major structural materials which are now, 
or soon will be, available for passenger car construction 
must be made, based on careful consideration of the fol- 
lowing : strength, weight, cost, and appearance.—Editor. ] 


Lightweight Six-wheel Truck Proposed 


Considerable attention is now being given to the possi- 
bilities of an alloy-steel lightweight design of six-wheel 
truck, which inherently would provide additional safety 
and equal or better riding qualities. With careful atten- 
tion to design details, such a truck may be developed 
With little, if any, sacrifice in weight. Roller bearings 
and the use of sound-deadening materials for isolating 
truck noises from the car bodies are already well estab- 
lished practices which will certainly be continued. ~ 
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Complaints are frequently heard about the roughness 
of starts and stops. Some of this may be chargeable to 
inadequate power, or to improper handling of throttle or 
brake. Roller bearings are helpful for easy starting and 
further improvement is possible in the design and appli- 
cation of draft gears, face plates and appurtenances. All 
of these should be isolated from the car body and cush- 
ioned by sound-deadening material. 

With high speeds the H. S. C. brake equipment with 
speed governor control becomes a necessity as it pro- 
vides for braking power at 250 per cent of lightweight 
at top speeds graduated down to 40 per cent at the low 
speeds just before the stop. With these conditions the 
use of the recently developed wheel-slide-control devices 
will be desirable in preventing slid-flat wheels. 

Wheel-shoe clasp brakes continue to be generally ac- 
cepted but may give way to some form of disc brake when 
this arrangement has been sufficiently refined and proved 
in service. 

The design phases discussed so far, except the exterior 
appearance, are not those which are apparent to the aver- 
age passenger. The things which appeal to him and 
attract his patronage have to do mainly with the interior 
arrangement and appointments. 


Comfort and Convenience Features 


It is in the features which contribute to the comfort 
and convenience of the passenger that we can expect 
the most marked advancement in the postwar cars: and 
this is said with full consideration given to the great 
strides already taken in this direction in the last ten 
years. To do this will require close attention to all de- 
tails, each relatively minute in itself, but all added to- 
gether to produce the ultimate desired. 

One thing in which the railroad will excel over other 
forms of transportation is in the comfort which comes 
from adequate space, giving the passenger freedom to 
move about if desired, avoiding all feeling of being 
cramped. Vestibules and entrance passageways of ample 
width and free from projections are very important. 

End doors need to have an improved lock and opening 
arrangement. We are sure the passenger will welcome 
an automatic door-opening and closing device with finger 
tip control, which may be either pneumatico or electric. 

Ample spacing of coach seats must not be overlooked 
even at some sacrifice in seating capacity. Shape of 
ceiling and color effects may also be used to contribute 
to the sense of roominess. 

In this connection the washrooms and toilets should 
be made as commodious as possible considering the 
length of the run and the type of the service. Two toilets 
for men and two for women is an arrangement that is 
already finding favor with several railroads. This seems 
to be especially desirable in coaches for overnight. runs 
between large cities when the majority of the passengers 
ride through to the terminal. The washrooms for this 
type of car must be sufficiently large to accommodate 
several passengers at one time, with washstands, dental 
howl, mirrors conveniently placed, and vanity dresser 
in the ladies’ room. All must be arranged with ease of 
cleaning in mind and exposed pipes avoided so far as 
possible. It is expected that smoking will be permitted 
in the main .body of the car by the majority of railroads, 
this practice having become more and more prevalent 
since the advent of air conditioning. Hence seats for 
one or two only need be included in the washroom ar- 
rangement as it will no longer need to double as a smok- 
ing room. 

Watercoolers electro-mechanical 


with refrigeration 
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which are now in limited use have been giving satisfac- 
tory service and will be generally used.in the future. 

Greatly improved means to take care of hand luggage 
must be provided. The lack of adequate arrangements 
for this is one of the chief inconveniences of coach travel 
and is sometimes troublesome even when each car has 
its own porter. The overhead luggage racks are all 
right for small bags and parcels but most travelers today 
have one or more bags each which are entirely too large 
for these racks. Large lockers with shelves at the end 
of the car have been used with some success but many 
people are unwilling to leave their bags unwatched, espe- 
cially on cars which do not carry a porter. The possi- 
bility of using checking lockers similar to those installed 
in stations has been suggested and this may prove to be 
one solution of the problem. Certainly this feature, which 
is such a serious problem under present crowded travel 
conditions, will be solved in one or more ways in the 
not too far distant future. 

If it were not for the fact that in most cases it is not 
economically practical to turn cars at terminals, seats 
would not need to be reversible, which would permit stor- 
ing luggage under the seat. Although this might be done 
on certain runs, the necessity of having a car of more 
universal application dictates that seats must be reversible ; 
and the seat occupied by the passenger during most of 
the time he is on the car, will properly receive a large 
share of the passenger car designer’s attention. It is 
hoped that the present A. A. R. committee investigation 
will provide the best dimensions for maximum comfort 
for the greatest number of people. With deep spring 
or rubber cushioning, adjustable backs, head rests, arm 
rests and foot rests, the new designs should leave little 
to be desired whether the passenger wishes to sleep, read 
or talk with his neighbor. Double-width windows, each 
for two seats, give better vision and further add to the 
feeling of roominess and to the beauty of the car, both 
inside and outside. 


Avoid “Exciting” Décor in Coaches 


We have all seen numerous examples of the decorator’s 
art in the equipment built a few years before the war and 
in the rehabilitation of the older equipment. In many 
cases no expense was considered too great if it accom- 
plished the striking effects desired. This highly decora- 
tive type of styling will probably continue in the lounge 
cars, cocktail bars, diners and other cars of these types 
but we believe that for coaches the style will be more 
restrained, at least so far as cost is concerned. The coach 
interior should be highly pleasing and of a restful 
rather than an exciting character. In this field the dec- 
orator will have many new materials available, including 
plastics of a number of varieties, metal finishes, such as 
aluminum, anodized in colors, and many others. 


Fluorescent Lighting Here to Stay 


Enough experience has been gained in the use of 
fluorescent lighting installed before the war to establish 
its desirability for railroad use. It has so many desirable 
characteristics that it began to be used even before suit- 
able fixtures had been developed. Fixtures have been 
and are now being developed by the manufacturers to 
take full advantage of the fluorescent lighting qualities 
and at the same time to blend in with the decorative 
scheme. Proper illuminating values in the various parts 
of the car may be obtained without glare and variations 
in color for minimum eye strain and decorative effects 
are possible. 
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The use of fluorescent lighting brings up an electrical 
problem as 110-volt a. c. current seems to be most satis- 
factory. This may be provided by a 32-volt d. c.-110-volt 
a. c. motor-alternator now developed in several capaci- 
ties. A tendency to turn to higher voltages for genera- 
tors and batteries has been noted on some railroads for 
some time but it seems doubtful whether such a change 
to 64 volts or higher will have universal acceptance. 
Some attention is being given to the development of a 
Diesel engine and direct-connected generator which would 
supply current without drawing any power from the 
motive-power unit. Such a device would have to be of 
extremely rugged construction so as to call for a mini- 
mum of service attention. It would, however, provide a 
constant source of current supply without depending on 
storage batteries, and the current generated could be 
either a. c. or d. c. and of any voltage desired. Also, 
the present gencrally accepted 20-kw. capacity for cars 
having electro-mechanical air conditioning may need to 
be increased in the future as additional electrical features 
are developed. 


Further Refinements in Air Conditioning 


Air conditioning has already become a necessity rather 
than a luxury. At present the term is generally asso- 
ciated with summer cooling only. It is believed that 
future improvements will be in the nature of refine- 
ments, especially in the controls and the combining of 
heating and cooling in one system. Future controls will 
be entirely automatic, modulated according to outside 
temperature and providing heating, cooling and humidity 
control to maintain conditions within the comfort zone 
at all times. Other improvements will include effective 
means for control of odors and health devices, such as 
the germ-killing ultra violet lamp for reducing the pos- 
sibility of contagion. : 

With attractive new equipment, operated on convenient 
schedules and at increased speeds; with the low cost 
possible with mass transportation, there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the railroads will be favored with 
the large share of passenger travel to which they are 
entitled on an economic basis. 











These Vehicles, Apparently Continental Type Box Cars, 


Are Actually Whitcomb Diesel-Electric Locomotives 
Camouflaged to Deceive Axis Bombing Planes 
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How to Attain Transport Economy 


Paying traffic subsidies to entice it away from 
railroads results in spreading load thinly; and 
increases costs to the nation’s impoverishment 


By Ralph Budd 


ROUGHOUT the years following the First 

World War the railroads made tremendous im- 

provements in their physical properties and methods 
of operation at a cost of $10 billion. That the resulting 
increased capacity of the railroads went unnoticed even 
by those who call themselves transportation experts and 
do a lot of public writing and talking on the subject, is 
shown by the many and widespread predictions made in 
1940 and 1941 that the railroads were unprepared to 
handle the traffic incident to war. An important feature 
of this railroad modernization has been the improve- 
ment in steam locomotives through the use of lightweight 
reciprocating parts, counter balances, roller bearings, 
better lubrication, and high pressure boilers. 

The dawn-to-dusk non-stop run from Denver to Chi- 
cago 10 years ago served to highlight one of the things 
which entered into the 20-year railroad modernization 
program. In itself the little 3-car Pioneer Zephyr with 
its 600-hp. Diesel engine was a comparatively small item, 
but the progress which it symbolized and the rapid changes 
which followed that demonstration had a decided effect 
upon the railroads’ ability to handle the wartime traffic 
of the past three years. The Burlington management 
was glad to provide the testing facilities—the proving 
ground so to speak—and to be the agency which con- 
ducted this test of what ten years ago was the only 
Diesel powered train in America. 


Railroad Development Still Has Far to Go 


There is a tendency to underestimate the value and 
future possibilities of things we have had and used for 
many years and to discount them in favor of some new 
and often untried project or idea. This, no doubt, 
arises partly from the rapid industrial progress we have 
witnessed and partly from the hope of a magical, mys- 
terious process by which Utopia may be attained and the 
natural laws and their consequences be escaped. So it 
is we are prone to overlook the possibilities of further 
Improvement in railroads and the extensive employment 
of men and material which would result. I venture that 
any practical railway operating man could point out 
dozens of things he would like to do to improve his 
Property. He knows quite definitely the benefits that 
would flow from such improvements in the way of in- 
creased efficiency or greater safety. 

While the introduction of light weight cars and loco- 
Motives was dramatized by the Zephyr ten years ago, 
the percentage of old and heavy cars and locomotives 
which have been retired in favor of new units is very 
small. This is due, of course, in part to the inability to 


obtain critical materials since 1941, and in part to the 
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oversupply of transportation and low railway earnings 
prior to 1940. The point is that while we observe the 
tenth anniversary of the actual performance of Diesel 
power and lightweight cars, these types are not yet gen- 
erally in service and the impact of railroad modernization 
on the heavy goods industries will be felt in the future 
when all the desirable materials and skilled artisans will 
be again available. 

The replacement of freight cars is a much larger 
item than that of passenger cars because there are 2,- 
000,000 freight cars and only about 46,000 passenger 
train cars, including railroad and privately-owned cars 
in both cases. Cars and locomotives are only two items 
in the railway plant. The fixed properties—tracks, sig- 
nals, shops, roundhouses and stations—also afford oppor- 
tunities for modernization which can be made the basis 
of great postwar industrial activity. 


Great Improvements—if Public Policy Permits 


Perhaps it seems at this point that I am promising and 
predicting great things. That is not necessarily true. 
What I am doing is pointing out the tremendous possi- 
bilities. Whether or not they are realized, and the extent 
to which they are realized, depend and must depend upon 
what public policies prevail—that is whether legislation 
and regulation of carriers will permit these desirable 
things to be done. The public policy, as expressed in the 
laws and their administration, will determine the ques- 
tion. Favorable to a constructive program would be a 
tax reform which would permit deduction from taxable 
income of maintenance funds set aside and earmarked 
for future use; freight rates that would recognize the 
value of the ‘property devoted to public use without .re- 
gard to market value of securities which in many cases 
have been shrunk in reorganization; above all, fair and 
equal treatment of all public carriers through avoidance 
or elimination of subsidies which would have the effect 
of artificially overexpanding the country’s transportation 
plant—thereby necessitating its operation with inadequate 
traffic and placing a needless burden on the unsubsidized 
carriers and the public. 

The showing made by the American railroads since 
1939 has demonstrated the fundamental importance of 
volume of traffic. The present large volume is being 
handled at pre-war freight rates, but the carriers are 
able to pay greatly increased wages to their employees 
and higher prices for their materials and supplies. Rail- 
road taxes, moreover, have become fantastic. In 1943 the 
C. B. & Q. tax accruals were equal to $32.53 a share on 
its capital stock, while $3 a share was paid in dividends. 
Burlington’s experience was typical of the roads gen- 
erally. 

Now, if increase in traffic volume is so profound in its 
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effects, a decrease is equally so, and a public policy which 
will decrease the volume of railroad traffic by subsidizing 
competitors needs to have very careful scrutiny. Some- 


one must pay for the waste. Of course, it will be your 
money and mine and all of ours, whether it is in the form 
of taxes or higher rates or confiscation of private property 
through unfair competition. There is a practical way 
to protect the public, both taxpayer and shipper, and that 
is to require every user of publicly-provided facilities to 
pay a fair charge for such use; also to require all trans- 
portation projects which involve the expenditure of 
public money to be submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission just as new railway extensions must 
be submitted to determine the necessity for such expendi- 
tures, including the effect they will have on existing 
essential carriers. 

There are truly great possibilities for improvement in 
railway plant and performance. Some of them may be 
spectacular. Probably most of them will be of an evolu- 
tionary character rather than revolutionary. They should 
not be restricted by limiting carriers arbitrarily to narrow 
fields—keeping the several types of carriers in separate 
compartments. Carriers should be encouraged to become 
general transportation agencies, offering to the public 
whatever the public may desire in a free and open field. 
In short, there should be complete freedom and equality 
of opportunity. 

With that guarantee, I promise and predict gratifying 
developments in transportation and large employment of 
men and materials. 


C.& N. W. Reorganized | 


N June 1, the Chicago & North Western became 
CO: third major railroad to emerge from receiver- 
—— ship. Properties of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Company, incorporated in Wisconsin, Illinois 
and Michigan, have been transferred to a new company 
of the same name, incorporated in Wisconsin. The sign- 
ing of orders by the Federal District Court at Chicago, 
directing the transfer, marked the end of this road’s re- 
ceivership, which began on October 21, 1935. Dates for 
the exchange of the old bonds and claims into new securi- 
ties and voting trust certificates will be announced later. 


Election of New Officers | 


The first order of business on June 1 was the selection 
of a board of directors by the voting trustees. The board 
in turn elected the officers of the new company from the 
personnel of the old company. Rowland L. Williams, 
who has been chief executive officer since July 25, 
1939, was elected president of the new company. Other 
executive officers elected are: William .T. Faricy, vice- 
president and general counsel, who was general counsel ; 
Barret Conway, vice-president and secretary, who occu- 
pied the same position with the old company; Lynne L. 
White, vice-president in charge of operation, who was 
chief operating officer during the receivership; Frank G. 
Fitz-Patrick, vice-president in charge of traffic, who was 
chief traffic officer; Frederick O. Linstead, treasurer, 
who. held this position before the receivership; William 
F. White and H. H. Small, assistant secretaries, who 
were assistant secretaries and assistant treasurers; and 
Harry S. Aldridge, assistant treasurer. Officers elected 
with headquarters in New York City are: Carleton H. 
Vail, assistant secretary and assistant treasurer, and 
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Lawrence W. Furnald, assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer, who held the same positions previously. In 
addition, Harry W. Rush and William C. Bohlke have 
been appointed by the board as temporary vice-presidents 
with headquarters in New York. 


Board Membership of 15 


The board of directors which elected these officers 
consists of 15 members, including the following: To 
serve for terms expiring in 1945—William E. Buchanan, 
president of the Appleton Wire Works, Appleton, Wis, ; 
John H. MacMillan, president of Cargill, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn.; Howard J. Klossner, a director of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, Washington ; Harry L, 
Wells, vice-president and business manager of North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill.; and Walter P. 
Paepcke, president of the Container Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Chicago. For terms expiring in 1946—Frederick 
W. Walker, vice-president of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Fred N, 
Oliver, general counsel of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, New York; Harold W. Sweatt, 
president of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 
pany, Minneapolis; William C. Frye, manufacturer, Mil- 
waukee; and Meyer Kestnbaum, president of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, Chicago. For terms expiring in 
1947—Eugene A. Schmidt, Jr., assistant treasurer of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York 
City; Leonard E. Hurtz, president of the Fairmont 
Creamery Company, Omaha, Neb.; Rowland L. Wil- 
liams, president, and William T. Faricy, vice-president 
and general counsel of the North Western, Chicago; and 
John Nuveen, Jr., of John Nuveen & Company, invest- 
ment bankers, Chicago. 

The voting trustees who elected the new board are 
Frederick W. Walker, vice-president of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwaukee ; Henry 
Bruere, president of the Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York; Harry L. Wells; Howard J. Klossner; and Rob- 
ert M. Hutchins, president of the University of Chicago. 

Members of the finance committee appointed by the 
hoard are Frederick W. Walker, chairman, Eugene A. 
Schmidt, Jr., Howard J. Klossner, Fred N. Oliver and 
Rowland L. Williams. 

The North Western was incorporated on June 7, 1859, 
as successor to the Chicago, St. Paul & Fond du Lac, 
which operated 177 mi. between Chicago and Fond du 
Extensions made from time to time, the 
construction of additional lines and various consolidations 
with other companies added to the length of the system 
until at the present time the company owns 8,867 mi. of 
main lines in Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota. 
Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska and 
Wyoming and operates an additional 245 mi. under con- 
tract and trackage rights. The lines radiate from Chi- 
cago, between Lake Michigan and Lake Superior and 
the Twin Cities, Rapid City, S. D., Lander, Wyo., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, at which latter point connection 
with the Union Pacific, forms the Overland transconti- 
nental route to the Pacific Coast. 

The North Western was long a profitable road. Since 
1864 and until 1935, dividends ranging from 2% to 12 
per cent were paid on preferred and common stock 1 
all but about four years while in only one year, 1921. 
of that period, did the railroad fail to earn the interest 
on its funded debt. 

The Chicago & North Western was placed in receiver 
ship in 1935 because the long continued depression, four 
years of unprecedented drought in agricultural regions. 
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highway competition with branch lines and taxes reduced 
its earning power so that it could not meet its fixed 
charges -in the years 1931-35 (although in 1941-43 it 
earned more than its fixed charges). As a result of 
these conditions its operating revenues dropped from 
$154,732,947 in 1929 to $72,491,521 in 1932 and re- 
turned to only $77,345,496 in 1935. 

Products df agriculture and animals normally account 
jor about 20 per cent of revenues. In good years, prod- 
ycts of mines account for between 20 and 25 per cent 
of revenues, while products of forests account for about 
7 per cent and manufacturers and miscellaneous traffic 
produce about 40 per cent of freight revenues. It ordi- 
narily originates about 58 per cent of its tonnage while 
about 42 per cent is received from connections. Pas- 
senger revenues account for about 12 per cent of gross 
revenues. 


New Fixed Charges $4 Million Annually 


In planning the reorganization of the North Western, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission took cognizance of 
the long downward trend of traffic and reduced fixed 
charges to a point where, on the basis of past experience, 
they can easily be met with anticipated earnings. The 
fixed charges of the new company are $4,000,000, com- 
pared with average earnings of $7,800,000, a coverage 
of 1.9 times before federal income taxes. The reduction 
of fixed charges from $16,549,740 was accomplished 
with a reduction in the total capitalization from $550,- 
000,000 to $450,000,000. As a result, the financial struc- 
ture of the new company consists of a fixed interest debt 
of $117,000,000 and a contingent interest debt of $105,- 
000,000, compared with a previous fixed interest debt of 
$370,000,000 ; preferred stock of $107,000,000, compared 
with $22,000,000; and common stock of $121,000,000, 
compared with $158,000,000. The first and general mort- 
gage bonds, series A, carry a 4 per cent interest rate, of 
which 214 per cent is fixed and 1% per cent is contingent. 
The total charges ahead of the preferred stock are $12,- 
776,369 and those ahead of the common stock, after $5,- 
349,804 for preferred dividends, are $18,126,173. 


“Death Sentence” on Old Stock 


The contingent interest is commutable into fixed in- 
terest when it has been earned and has been payable for 
three successive years. An additions and betterments 
fund of $3,000,000 annually is provided for the first 
three years and of $2,500,000, or 2.5 per cent of oper- 
ating revenues, whichever is smaller, for succeeding years. 
In the reorganization, preferred and common stock of 
the old company did not participate. Bonds, debentures 
and unsecured claims were treated as shown in the 
accompanying table. 


How Old Company Bonds Are Replaced 


New New 
income preferred 
bonds stock 


$427 


New no-par 
common 
stock, shares 


New 


Outstanding issue bonds 


General mortgage 31%4% bonds... .$198 
eneral mortgaze 4% bonds .... 202 434 
Gaeta mortgage 444% bonds ... 205 440 
Neral mortgage 434% bonds ... 207 481 444 
eneral mortgage 5% bonds .... 208 485 447 
ie CT ee Oe 250 582 537 
;puwaukee & State Line bonds.. 311 445 384 
Manitowoc bonds 37 366 
5 aul Eastern bonds.......... .-. ee She 
MAMEOPDONGS! choo cc sicls carers ounce 240 271 330 3.12 
Louis-Peoria hends........... 428 388 384 pee 


Wie alone aim iat hsv ie-«: 6 152 230 302 


diene eS 154 233 307 
6% bond: 5 
lh ED 159 241 316 


4.77 
4.85 
4.99 
6.34 
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A Power Reverse Gear Lubricator Designed to Minimize 
Gear Creep and Wear 


Lubricator for 


Power Reverse Gear 


OSEPH SINKLER, Inc., Chicago, in collaboration 

with the Goetz-Voss Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., 
the inventors, has developed a new mechanical lubri- 
cator especially designed to supply adequate lubrication 
for power reverse gears on road locomotives assigned 
to long high-speed runs and for switching power. This 
J-S No. 44 lubricator is designed to take the place of 
an ordinary oil cup which holds only a few teaspoon- 
fuls of oil and feeds out quickly. The new lubricator 
holds one pint of oil and, on extended locomotive runs, 
will ordinarily lubricate a power reverse gear from 
1,000 to 1,500 miles. The lubricator operates only when 
the reverse gear works, and the attendant supply of an 
adequate amount of oil just when and where it is needed 
tends to minimize reverse-gear creep and reduce main- 
tenance costs. 

The lubricator consists of a small and compact air- 
operated pump unit which extends into an oil reservoir 
casting and is secured firmly to it by four small screws 
through the flange, only two of these screws being shown 
in the illustration. The lower outlet from the pump unit 
has a 3g-in. pipe connection to the exhaust line and 
the 3g-in. upper outlet is piped to the air inlet of the 
reverse gear, operating valve. Each time this valve 


exhausts, the pump plunger and oil piston move in- 


ward, forcing a small amount of oil past a ball check 
valve and into the flow of air to the reverse gear. 

As soon as the exhaust pressure ceases, a spring 
returns the plunger and oil piston to its original position, 
drawing an equivalent amount of oil from the reservoir 
past another ball check valve into the small oil cylinder 
ready for the next stroke. The length of the piston 
stroke, which controls the amount of oil delivered, is 
adjustable by means of the small screw and locknut 
shown at the left end of the oil pump unit. - This unit 
is easily removable for inspection or repairs. 
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Railroads-in-War News 












Asks Honest Figures 
On Waterway Costs 


Wyo. senator wants figures to 
include taxes, not just 
what shipper pays 


Making a minority report on H. R. 3961, 
the $500,000,000 rivers and harbors bill 
which was reported recently from the Sen- 
ate committee on commerce,. Senator 
Robertson, Republican of Wyoming, com- 
plained that so-called “benefits” of water- 
way projects are calculated without any 
consideration of the “hundreds of millions 
of dollars expended by the federal govern- 
ment to construct these waterways,” or the 
“millions of dollars of annual maintenance 
cost paid by the federal government.” As 
Mr. Robertson pointed out, the “benefits” 
are arrived at by comparing railroad rates 
with the estimated rates on water-borne 
traffic, which latter take into consideration 
only “the cost, maintenance, and operation 
of a towboat and a string of barges.” 


What Is Cost?—In arguing against the 
“inequality” of the present calculation 
methods, tne Senator called attention to the 
fact that: 

“Railroad rates are based on the cost of 
construction and maintenance of railroad 
bed and trackage and the operation thereon 
of power units and freight cars hauling 
freight on this railroad trackage, and the 
paying of vast sums in taxes and the sup- 
porting of hundreds of thousands of men 
and women receiving a good living wage 
and operating under regulated conditions. 
These factors go to the making of the rate 
of the railroads which, with their dependa- 
bility and speed of movement of freight, 
have not only been invaluable but an abso- 
lute necessity to our great war effort.” 

Senator Robertson is not opposed to in- 
land waterway transportation, but he does 
“insist on a fair and equitable comparison 
of rates, based on cost of construction and 
maintenance, in addition to operation of 
the transportation system in question.” 
Taking the Beaver-Mahoning project as 
an example, he stated that its final cost will 
be $70,000,000 for construction and an esti- 
mated $630,000 for yearly maintenance. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Robertson is “reliably in- 
formed” that a new double-track railroad 
from a loading point on the Ohio river up 
the 25 miles to Youngstown “would be be- 
tween 15 and 20 million dollars.” 


Cheaper to Build a Railroad—‘“It 
must,” he went on, “be evident to all that 
if the government built this railroad for 
this sum and maintained it at an annual cost 
of not exceeding $130,000, that some $50,- 
000,000 would be saved in construction costs 
-as compzred with the waterway, and some 
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$500,000 annually in maintenance costs, and 
if the railroads were permitted to operate 
their equipment over this federally-built and 
maintained railroad without any charge as 
in the case of the waterway, the per-ton 
freight rate would be considerably less than 
that estimated for the water-borne trans- 
portation system with positive, dependable 
operation all the year round.” 

Senator Robertson made it clear that he 
was not advocating the construction of such 
a railroad; he was merely using the case 
as an illustration. The remainder of his 
report was a call for an amendment to the 
bill which would provide for the participa- 
tion of interested states and the Department 
of the Interior in Army investigations of 
waterway projects west of the ninety- 
seventh meridian. Also, he would require 
the Army engineers to submit to Congress 
“a complete and comprehensive plan of -the 
entire waterways of the United States,” 
before the bill’s list or any future “subsi- 
dized inland waterways” are authorized. 


Government Modifies Manpower 
Regulations 


Modification of the Selective Service 
replacement schedule program to apply it 
primarily to men from 26 through 29 years 
of age and to conform to current draft 
policies was announced last week. Due to 
the increased restrictions on deferment of 
men under 26 the systematic release of 
men from industry hereafter will apply 
to the 26-29 year age group, it was ex- 
plained, and ~ replacement schedules will 
have to be adjusted accordingly. 

Subject to revision consistent with cur- 
rent Selective Service policies, present re- 
placement schedules may continue in effect 
until their expiration date, according to 
the announcement, and renewals for one 
6-month period may be allowed by the 
state Selective Service director. These 


schedules were designed originally to pro- 


vide for the systematic release of men en- 
gaged in essential work who had to be 
made available for military service, and 
extended over the 18-37 year age group; 
as now modified they will operate in general 
in the 26-29 year age group. 

Also announced last week was the War 
Manpower Commission’s purpose to put 
into nationwide effect by July 1 the so- 
called “priority referral” plan for directing 
available male labor into essential indus- 
tries. Its operation is to be tied in with 
the federal government employment serv- 
ice, and employers are required to hire 
men only when they have been referred to 
them by the employment service “or by ap- 
proved arrangements.” Manpower prior- 
ities committees in the labor-shortage areas 
will decide which industries in their re- 
spective areas are entitled to priorities in 
referral of available men. In such areas 
“ceilings” will be fixed on the number who 
may be employed by specified employers. 


Army’s Rolling Stock 
Needs Are Past Peak 


Won’t order so much equipment 
for itself—no let-up in 
demands on carriers 


Because Army installations of railway 
equipment within the United States have 
been substantially completed, and _ because 
most of the requirements of such equip- 
ment for overseas use have been anticipated, 
War Department expenditures for such 
purposes in the fiscal year 1945 will take 
a downward trend, Maj. Gen. Charles P, 
Gross, chief of transportation, informed 
a House appropriations subcommittee at 
recent hearings on the Military Establish- 
ment Appropriation Bill for the next fiscal 
year, 

Further overseas requirements are based, 
he explained, on the needs of rail lines now 
under Army control abroad, and the an- 
ticipated needs for the operation of rail- 
roads in conquered countries. “Considera‘ 
tion has been given to the expected demoli; 
tion of a considerable portion of existing 
equipment,” he said. The estimates sub- 
mitted to the committee called for $90,- 
000,000 for railroad equipment, based on 
requisitions from the military railway serv- 
ices to meet needs for movement forward 
in conquered territories. In addition, $118, 
000,000 for lend-lease railroad equipment 
was included in the Army’s estimate of 
its fiscal 1945 requirements. 

In contrast to the smaller expected ex- 
penditures for equipment procurement in 
the next fiscal year, Gen. Gross explained 
that costs of Transportation Corps oper- 
ations and of distribution of supplies within 
the United States. and abroad would con- 
tinue at a high rate. Questioning by Repre- 
sentative Engel, Republican of Michigan, 
brought out the fact that the estimates sub- 
mitted for the War Department’s domestic 
freight charges were based on existing 











land-grant rates. If ‘the land-grant rate 
law is repealed, Gen. Gross estimated that 
the Army’s fiscal 1945 freight bill would 
be increased about $200,000,000. 
In this connection, Mr. Engel inquired 
what progress had been made by the Trans- 
portation Corps in obtaining favorable 
classifications—from the Army’s viewpoitt! 
—of many items of military freight thal 
had been previously unclassified, and Gen 
Gross responded by outlining the work 
that had been done by Col. W. J. William; 
son, chief of the traffic control division, 
classifying “by the hundreds of thousands 
such items that peacetime schedules did m0 
By getting lower freight rat 


cover. : 
through classifying such articles, a 
Williamson, he said, “has been wort 


millions of dollars to the government.” 
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De-Vinsonizer Now Taking the 
Price-Bill-Amendment Route 


Senate and House bills to extend the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 have 
heen reported favorably from the respec- 
five committees on banking and currency 
with provisions to relieve Economic Stabil- 
vation Director Fred M. Vinson of the 
authority he now has to pass on railway 
wage adjustments. The bills are S.1764 
and H. R. 4941. 

Their provisions with respect to railway 
wages are like those embodied in Senate 
Joint Resolution 91, for the consideration 
of which the House committee on rules 
recently granted a rule, as noted in the 
Railway Age of May 27, page 1033. That 
rule has not yet come up for consideration 
by the House, and the. joint resolution is 
now expected to be shelved and the price- 
bill amendment pushed instead. The pro- 
posed legislation would make findings of 
Railway Labor Act agencies, i.e., the Na- 
tional Mediation Board, or arbitration or 
emergency boards, “conclusive” in railway 
wage proceedings; although such agencies 
would be required to certify that their 
findings are consistent with the stabilization 
program. 


Would Permit Explosives to Be 
Carried on Passenger Trains 


Bills which would permit railroads to 
carry explosives on passenger trains have 
heen introduced in Congress by Chairman 
Wheeler of the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce and Chairman Lea of the 
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House committee on interstate and for- 
eign commerce. The Wheeler bill, intro- 
duced “by request” is S. 1980, and the Lea 
bill is H. R. 4958. 

They propose to amend the Transporta- 
tion of Explosives Act by adding to sec- 
tion 232 the following: “In time of war 
this section shall not apply to any ship- 
ment or shipments consigned by or to the 
military or naval forces of the United 
States when the transportation thereof 
has been requested by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy and 
has been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under such special regu- 
lations and conditions as the commission 
may prescribe; but, except as otherwise 
provided in this section, no explosives shall 
be carried in that part of a car or vehicle 
which is being used for the transportation 
of passengers for hire.” 


Burke Surveys the Postwar 
Travel Picture 


Promising better transportation facilities 
after the war, a travel-minded America— 
‘indeed, a wave of traveling both at home 
and abroad”—and plenty of jobs in the 
transportation industry for its returning 
service men, E. P. Burke, passenger traffic 
manager, the Pullman Company, on June 
5, assured the Traffic Club of New York at 
the Biltmore hotel, that he holds no “pessi- 
mistic view” for the future, and expects 
10 substantial loss of railroad business to 
the airlines, 

Observing that there is reason to believe 
that &conomic conditions will be conducive 
to widespread travel, Mr. Burke pointed out 
that “psychological and social factors re- 
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sulting from the war” will influence travel 
even more. “The nation and the globe seem 
to be shrinking as we watch,” he asserted. 
With the world virtually a “backyard,” and 
with servicemen in this country averaging 
six trips of 1500 miles each before ever 
leaving the States, he feels certain “wartime 
travel habits are not likely to be discarded 
quickly when peace comes.” “Certainly the 
sun never sets on the American soldier,” 
he continued, “and I believe that after the 
war it is unlikely that the sun will set 
on the American traveler.” 

Indicating that the “principal yardstick 
of the airline enthusiast seems to be the 
business of the Pullman Company,” Mr. 
Burke stated that his organization, in mak- 
ing its plans for the future, “sees no 
possibility that the airlines will divert from 
Pullman any substantial part of its busi- 
ness during the coming decade.” On the 
contrary, he anticipates Pullman business 
to increase from its prewar average, and 
looks ‘for increased volume for all common 
carriers, “all of them sharing to the extent 
of their progressiveness in an expanded 
market.” 

In support of his view he pointed out 
that during the period 1922 to 1929, travel 
by Pullman held consistently to a level 
of about 13 or 14 billion passenger miles 
a year, hardly varying from that figure 
despite the rise in 1922 of two new factors 
in the travel market—the private automobile 
and the bus, which in seven years added 
more than 200 billion passenger miles to 
the annual intercity volume. 

“This was five times as great alone as 
the entire 40-billion market in 1922, and 
if, someone had predicted the volume of 
these new competitive factors then, 


we 
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probably would have been very seriously 
concerned about losing the major share of 
our business,” Mr. Burke remarked. “In- 
stead, the travel market itself expanded, 
as I believe it will expand again. 

“In 1942, Pullman sleeping cars carried 
about 25 per cent of all scheduled intercity 
passenger travel, delivering 19 billion of 
the 75 billion passenger-mile total, a figure 
which does not include the heavily restricted 
intercity automobile travel. Airlines ac- 
counted for 1.4 billion, or less than 2 per 
cent of the total. In 1943, Pullman carried 
26 billion or about 22 per cent of the 115 
billion passenger-mile total, while the air- 
lines carried less than 1% per cent. 

“Tt is difficult to see how this relative 
figure can be altered much in the im- 
mediate years to come. I don’t know ex- 
actly what the airlines mean when they 
say they will take ‘70 per cent’ of Pullman’s 
business, but it is quite evident that it will 
not be in this decade that commercial air 
travel will leap from a prewar level of 
about a billion passenger-miles annually 
to more than 20 billion. I have no doubt 
that some of the predictions are based on 
the wholly unwarranted assumption that 
railroad facilities will remain unchanged 
from those of the 1920’s and 1930's.” 


New O. D. T. Employee Training 
Bulletin 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
announcéd a new training information bul- 
letin, “Transportation Training,” the sec- 
ond of a series. This publicatfon describes 
in detail the federal war. training agencies 
and the services they can render. In addi- 
tion, it presents actual examples of train- 
ing programs in operation, information on 


Canadian National’s Newest Hospital Car 


Hon. J. L. Ralston, Minister of National Defense, who, with Col. G. 
Minister of National Defense (Army), recently inspected the C. N. 


G. C. Currie (right) Deputy 
R.’s fourth “hospital on 


wheels” when exhibited in Ottawa. Col. Ralston can be observed attaching the extension cord 
for the call-bell system for one of the 28 beds in the air-conditioned “ward.” 
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recruitment and selection of workers, and 
preparation of instructional analyses for 
training purposes. Copies may be procured 
by writing to the Division of Transport 
Personnel, Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


Johnson Seeks “Firm Measures” 
on Government Travel 
The chairmen of the appropriations com- 
mittees of the House and Senate and the 
Bureau of the Budget are being asked by 
Col. J. Monroe Johnson, director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation, to “take 
firm measures” to insure the immediate 
curtailment of government travel, “particu- 
larly in connection with conventions and 
other trade meetings,” according to an 
O. D. T. announcement this week. 








“With the invasion now actually under 
way, the demands on the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country are increasing, not 
decreasing,” he said. “Organized troop 
movement combined with increased casualty 
transportation is gaining record-breaking 
proportions. The hardship involved in the 
cancellation of business meetings involving 
travel cannot be compared with either the 
outright danger such non-essential travel 
imposes on the war effort nor with the 
very real physical hardships now being 
experienced by our military forces,” he 
added, and on that premise he “demanded,” 
as the O. D. T. statement put it, that all 
non-war connected conventions, trade meet- 
ings and conferences, as well as all non- 
essential civilian travel, be canceled im- 
mediately. 


Materials and Prices 


The following is a digest of orders and notices 
that have been issued by the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administration 
since May 23, and which are of interest to rail- 
ways: c 

Metal Lath—Provisions governing the use of 
metal plastering bases and metal plastering ac- 
cessories have been removed from Order L-59-b 
as amended. The permitted uses of these items 
for war housing are set forth in the War Hous- 
ing Critical List (Schedule 1 of Order P-55-c) 
as issued in February 1944. For other con- 
struction requiring authorization under Order 
L-41, permitted uses are now listed in CMPR 6, 
Schedule A, Construction Limitations, issued 
May 23. 

Order L-59-b formerly prohibited the manufac- 
ture of any metal lath and accessories for any 
use except for the military and for a few specified 
industrial purposes. As amended the order im- 
poses specified weight limitations on the manu- 
facture of: expanded lath, ribbed lath, wire stucco 
mesh, conerite or stripite from expanded lath; and 
small nose corner bead and base screed. The 
sale of metal lath and accessories is restricted 
to purchase orders bearing preference ratings of 
AA-5 or better, and to orders aimounting to $5 
or less. Orders may not be divided to come 
within this $5 limit. 


Plumbing and Heating Materials — Certain 
listed copper-containing items of plumbing and 
heating equipment and building material have 
been freed from frozen inventories since no war 
use for these products in their present form can 
be found and their reclamation for remelting is 
impracticable. However, the use of copper and 
copper base alloys in the manufacture of such 
items remains prohibited. 

Amendment of Supplementary Conservation 
Order M-9-c-4 now permits use of inventories of 
finished items listed in Paragraph (a) (5) of the 
order, previously frozen by its restriction. An- 
other change allows use of copper and copper 
base alloy building material, pipe or tubing when 
necessary to replace similar items in or on a 
building, from stocks now in possession of the 
building owner. Previously, owners were per- 
mitted to use only material in their possession 
on June 23, 1943, in amounts not to exceed 25 
pounds for each specific repair. It is believed 
that there are only small stocks of these ma- 
terials in the hands of owners, but the use of 
such as there are will make for more satisfactory 
repair jobs and will reduce the man-hours re- 
quired to effect them, WPB said. 


Wire—The definition of “wire rods, wire and 
wire products” contained in Schedule 1 of 
CMFR-1 has been modified to exclude chain link 
fence fabric from the controlled materials forms 
and shapes of carbon steel. 


Typewriters—Applications covering the pur- 
chase of all typewriters may now be filed and 
processed in WPB field offices, in accordance 
with amendments to Limitation Order L-54-a. 
Previously all such applications had to be pro- 
cessed in Washington. ; 


Water Heater Jackets—The prohibition on the 
use of metal jackets for water heaters has been 
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relaxed to permit the use of steel in manufac- 
turers’ inventories and such steel as may be 
obtained from frozen, idle and excess inventories. 
Because the sheet steel supply is still tight, use 
of steel from rolling mill supplies for this pur- 
pose is still prohibited. Previous restrictions 
prohibited the use of any metal jackets, except 
for oil fired units, and manufacturers have been 
making fiberboard jackets as substitutions. Fiber- 
board is not readily obtainable at present, so 
this action was taken to aid manufacturers in 
obtaining sufficient material to produce needed 
water heater jackets. 


Yellow Cypress—Extension of the regulation 
governing sales of softwood lumber by distri- 
bution yards to include yellow cypress lumber, 
with the exception of heavier industrial sizes 
normally stocked and sold only by hardwood dis- 
tributors, was the principal one of several changes 
made in this regulation, by amendment No. 5 to 
Second RMPR-215, effective May 22. 

This action permits distribution yards to re- 
flect recently-increased mill prices of these specfes 
in their ‘selling prices. Under the GMPR which 
formerly covered such sales, sellers were limited 
to the highest price they charged during March 
1942, 

Distributors’ prices are computed by adding 
together the f. o. b. mill ceiling prices, the in- 
bound transportation charge from a_ specified 
basing point and a $5 handling charge, and add- 
ing to the sum a specified percentage matk-up 
based on this sum. Mark-ups established by the 
regulation are computed on the bases of over-all 
distribution yard operations, including all species, 
at GMPR levels. 


Prices 


Brass and Bronze Castings— The maximum 
prices of castings of 85-5-5-5 and 80-10-10 brass 
and bronze alloys have been restored to the level 
of October 1-15, 1941, by Amendment-5 to 
RMPR-125, effective May 24. 

Maximum prices for all brass and bronze cast- 
ings were reduced 1% cents per Ib. below this 
level on February 1, 1943, because of prior 
reductions in metal costs. On February 1, 1944, 
this reduction was modified to 1 cent and 1% 
cents per lb. for castings of the 85-5-5-5 and 
80-10-10 metal specifications respectively, to ad- 
just the previous reduction to reflect more ac- 
curately actual reductions in metal prices. 

The April 1, 1944, increases in the maximum 
prices of 85-5-5-5 and 80-10-10 brass and bronze 
ingots has now cancelled the benefits of the 
earlier metal reductions for castings of these 
specifications and. in view of the estimated earn- 
ings position of the industry in 1944, the price 
reduction below the ('ctober 1941 level has been 
eliminated for these castings. 

The total elimination of the February 1, 1944, 
reductions for these two groups, OPA said, in 
effect permits an increase of 1 cent per Ib. 
for the 85-5-5-5 group «cf castings, and an ad- 
vance of 1% cents for the 80-10-10 group. For 
castings of these same grouns which have been 
priced by formula between February 1, 1943, and 
April 1, 1944, the same 1 cent and 1% cents 
increases are authorized. 

Like increases, too, are authorized for castings 





for which price adjustments have been approved 
individually by OPA since February 1, 1943 
and before April 1, 1944. Castings of the 
85-5-5-5 classifications are used in a wide variety 
of products, including valves and other marine 
equipment, while the 80-10-10 group castings 
primarily are used as bearings. 


Eastern Fence Posts—An amendment to 
RMPR-324 effective May 29, adds to this regula. 
tion a new schedule covering sales of unpeeled 
tamarack fence posts produced in Michigan 
Wisconsin and Minnesota; and a new section 
placing imported posts of the listed species under 
the same controls as domestic listed species at 
all levels of distribution except producers’ Sales 
Principally affected by the latter provision will be 
posts imported from Canada. 


Electrical Cable—Three types of armored elec- 
trical cable, inadvertently omitted from the Orig- 
inal listing, have heen added to the list of 
manufacturers’ dollars-and-cents ceilings py 
Amendment-9 to RPS-82, effective May 29, : 

The items added to the list, with prices vary. 
ing according to size and shipping zones, are: 
(1) Armored leaded cable, 150-ft. coil—from 
$147.80 to $161.40; (2) Bare armored ground 
wire (solid), 250-ft. coil—from $32.12 to $66.90: 
and (3) Bare armored ground wire (stranded) 
250-ft. coil—from $35.20 to $73.81. ‘ 


Malleable Iron Castings—Effective May 3}, 
Amendment No. 6 is designed to strengthen and 
clarify MPR 241 and to aid in enforcement of 
its ceiling prices. The changes parallel thuse 
made in the gray iron castings regulation in 
March. 

Sellers of malleable iron castings who use the 
“base period’ method of computing maximum 
prices are authorized to add overtime labor costs 
in calculating ceilings. OPA said that less than 
10 per cent of the sales of all malleable iron 
castings is priced by the base period method 
and while this change will result in an increase 
of about 4 per cent in prices for the castings 
so priced, the over-all increase will be less than 
half of one per cent. 

Sellers of castings under the “formula” 
method are permitted to recompute ceiling prices 
only once on any casting sold under that pricing 
method. Recomputation must be in pricing the 
first order received after completion of the 
primary order for which the original maximum 
price was computed. Formerly there was no 
limit on the number of recomputations that could 
be made. This resulted, said OPA, in a lack 
of stability in formula maximum prices and led 
to uncertainties both for sellers and buyers. 

Sellers of castings under the “pre-base’” pric- 
ing method, once they have chosen to use this 
method to price castings thirty days after the 
effective date of the amendment, may not shift 
over to the “formula” pricing method. Form 
erly, such shifts were permitted, resulting in ur- 
certain maximum prices and making enforcement 
difficult. 

The term “appropriate regional office’ of OPA 
is amended to provide that where the seller owns 
two or more foundries located in different OPA 
regions, the appropriate regional office shall be the 
office for the region in which the seller’s principal 
operating office is located. This definitely estab- 
lishes the point where reports required by the 
regulation are to be filed and applications for 
adjustments processed. 


Redwood—Amendment No. 6 to MPR-253, ef: 
fective May 23, provides increases in ceiling 
prices for redwood lumber, the net effect of which 
will be to raise the average sales realization for 
all redwood lumber by $2.30 per M. b. m. 


Western Fence Posts—MPR-536, effective May 
29, controls listed species of Western red cedar 
and California redwood fence posts at all levels 
of distribution in 13 states and parts of 2 others, 
and specifically removes this area from_ the 
jurisdiction of RMPR-324, formerly titled “Fence 
Posts,” but now, with its coverage restricted to 
the eastern area, titled “eastern Fence Posts. 
The area covered by the new regulation com 
prises the states of Arizona, California, Colo: 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, 
Washington, Wyoming and specified counties 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

MPR-536 follows substantially the same pat 
tern as RMPR-324 and does not change the pre 
vailing price level for the Western species. e 
principal change revolves “around the differen 
marketing practices in the two areas. 
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Postwar Cushion in 


Excess Profits Tax 


[.C.C. Bureau shows how high 
current tax payments may 
bring later refunds 


Proceeding with its calculations of the 
yossible impact on the railroads of a post- 
war business recession, one phase of which 
was noted in Railway Age of May 13, page 
09, the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics has pointed out that the federal ex- 
cess profits tax law contains refund pro- 
visions which, unless repealed, could serve 
as a “cushion” to diminish the shock of a 
depression. These provisions are analyzed 
in the current issue of the bureau’s “Month- 
ly Comment on Transportation Statistics.” 


Not Shown in I. C. C. Figures—In 
this connection, the bureau explains that, 
while corporations are subject to a normal 
income tax of 24 per cent, a surtax of 16 
per cent, and an excess profits tax of 
95 per cent on income in excess of certain 
credits, the amount of the excess profits 
tax is subject to a postwar refund of 10 
per cent which a railroad may take cur- 
rently for debt retirement, subject to cer- 
tain limitations. In the commission’s in- 
come accounting, excess profits taxes are 
currently accrued as though the rate were 
8.5 per cent, thus giving effect to this 
refund, it points out, and no further con- 
sideration need be given this refund pro- 
vision in the interpretation of monthly re- 
ports of railway income. 


On the other hand, corporations are per-. 


mitted to combine their incomes and losses 
over a 5-year period in computing these 
taxes, the comment continues, the current 
year being taken as the center of the period 
for each such report. Thus the final de- 
termination of the amount of the tax for 
any given year may depend on sub-normal 
tarnings in the two years preceding or 
following. If a company’s earnings are 
sharply reduced in the two years follow- 
ing that on which it has paid a substantial 
txcess profits tax, final calculation of the 
amount of the tav may show that it is 
tntitled to claim a refund on account of 
overpayment. If the claim is allowed by 
‘he government, the company’s net income 
'eported to the commission would be in- 
creased by the amount of the overpayment. 


_ lf Business Turns Bad—While this 
cafry-back” provision will be relatively 
unimportant if the railroads have normal 
incomes for a succession of years follow- 
ing the war, the bureau explains, it is ca- 
Dable of materially affecting the net of any 
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Aircraft Builder Claims 
7¢ Ton-Mile Cost 


Quite a number of governmental 
and free-lance “experts” have given 
estimates of post-war air freight 
transportation costs at minute frac- 
tions of actual accomplishments to 
date—but responsible spokesmen for 
the air transport and plane manufac- 
turing industry have, heretofore, been 
rather chary of specific predictions of 
cost figures in the single-digit cate- 
gory. 

Now, however, comes the Glenn L. 
Martin Company, in an advertisement 
in the New York Times of June 4, 
and reports that operating costs of 
its 72-ton “Mars” are under 15 cents 
per ton-mile; that an 82-ton craft 
now building will touch 10 cents at 
80 per cent cargo capacity; and that 
“7 cents is in sight.” 

The advertisement asserts that rail 
express rates on deep-frozen foods 
are 16 cents per ton-mile, and that 
“Mars” transports can beat that rate 
by operating at 25,000 ft. altitude 
where refrigerants will not be needed. 











company that now pays a substantial ex- 
cess profits tax if it suffers a serious post- 
war income curtailment. The shock of a 
depression, in other words, would thus be 
transferred, in some degree, from the 
railroad to the federal treasury. 

The report illustrates the possible effect 
of this carry-back feature of the law by 
showing how, in a hypothetical situation, a 
road might pay, in the last war year, taxes 
totaling over $43 million, yet, on account 
of showing a $6 million net deficit in in- 
come before taxes in one of the two fol- 
lowing years, subsequently recalculate its 
tax for the war year and become entitled 
to a refund of over $15 million thereon, or 
enough to wipe out the deficit and leave 
a substantial net income for the bad year. 


Many Roads Have No “Excess”—The 
effect of the carry-back would vary greatly 
among roads in different income categories, 
the bureau remarks, since in 1943 about 
one-half the Class I roads reported no fed- 
eral excess profits taxes. Of the $828 mil- 
lion total excess profits taxes reported— 
with a few roads not included—one rail- 
road paid nearly one-eighth, and the 12 
largest taxpayers accounted for more than 
70 per cent of the total paid. While these 
roads with the largest carry-back possi- 
bilities are least likely to need them if 
there is a sharp business recession soon 
after the war, it adds, almost all roads paid 
normal income taxes and surtaxes that 

(Continued on page 1132) 


B.1LR. Would Relax 
Trucker Restrictions 


Report recommends legislation 
requiring I. C. C. to take 
such action 


Legislation directing the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to suspend for the dura- 
tion of the war various restrictions in motor 
carrier certificates and permits has been rec- 
ommended by the Board of Investigation 
and Research in another report of its “econ- 
omy and fitness” series which went to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and Congress on June 2. 
The board would have the suspensions or- 
dered in connection with an extension be- 
yond the present December 31, 1944, expira- 
tion date of that provision of the Second 
War Powers Act which now merely author- 
izes the commission to make such suspen- 
sions; but it goes on to recommend also 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act’s Part II for the purpose of effecting 
“permanent liberalization” of the restric- 
tion. 


Implied Criticism of I.C.C.—The re- 
port on “Federal Regulatory Restrictions 
upon Motor and Water Carriers” was sub- 
mitted in summary form, with a promise of 
a complete report to be filed later. It was 
prepared by Dr. James C. Nelson, assistant 
director of research in charge of the board’s 
regulatory studies. 

The restrictions which the board would 
suspend for the duration are identified in 
the press release announcing the report as 
those “hampering the operating efficiency of 
motor-freight carriers.” More specifically, 
they are listed as follows: 


1, All commodity restrictions except those which 
reflect the fact that the carrier cannot practically 
use its specialized vehicles to‘ haul commodities 
other than those authorized. 

2. All routes restricted which require unneces- 
sary circuitous movement over specified routes 
or through gateway points. 

3. All territorial restrictions which prevent 
carriers from serving all points within their au- 
thorized territories or points through which their 
vehicles pass while rendering service in such 
territories. 

4. All return-haul restrictions which prevent 
carriers from rendering service between points in 
both directions. 


Would Largely Abolish Restrictions 
—In proposing “permanent liberalization of 
the restrictions” the board recommended 
that Part II of the Interstate Commerce Act 
be amended in order that: 


1. Special commodit restrictions shall be 
limited to carriers whose service is of such 
specialized nature as to be unsuited to the trans- 
portation of general commodities, but such re- 
strictions shall not prevent the carrier from using 
its equipment for transportation of such com- 
modities as are necessary to provide adequate 
and economical loads, outbound and inbound. 

2. Route restrictions which require unneces- 
Sary circuitous movement over specified highways 
or through gateway points or unnecessary move- 


(Continued on page 1134) 
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4. Months Income 
Was $199,000,000 


April’s $50,100,000 marked the 
eleventh consecutive month 
in declining trend 


Again indicating a decrease from the 
same month Iast year, net income totals for 
April brought the estimated net income, 
after interest and rentals, of Class I rail- 
roads for the first four months of this year 
to $199,000,000, as compared to $292,350,973 
in the same period of 1943, according to 
the Bureau of Railway Economics of the 
Association of American Railroads. The 
net railway operating income, before inter- 
est and rentals, for the first four months of 
1944 was $350,284,506, compared with $473,- 
735,012 in the corresponding period last 
year. 


Operating Net Off 19% — The esti- 
mated net income for April was $50,100,000, 
compared with $82,901,254 in April, 1943; 
while the net railway operating income was 
$87,674,351, compared with April, 1943’s 
$128,669,507. April was the eleventh con- 
secutive month in which the net earnings of 
these carriers showed a decline, the A.A.R. 
statement pointed out. 

In the twelve months ended with April, 
the rate of return on property investment 
averaged 4.63 per cent, compared with 6.05 
per cent for the twelve months ended with 
April, 1943. 

Operating revenues for April totaled 
$759,534,145, compared with $748,738,925 in 
April, 1943, while operating expenses to- 
taled $509,003,803, compared with $442,117,- 
952. The four-months gross totaled $3,032,- 
540,556, compared with $2,839,736,697 in 
the same period of 1943, an increase of 6.8 
per cent. Operating expenses amounted to 
$2,032,544,063 in the same period, compared 
with $1,724,139,940, an increase of 17.9 
per cent. 


Taxes Moderating—Class I roads in 
the four months paid $586,054,875 in taxes 
compared with $579,786,350 in the same 
period in 1943. For April alone, the tax 
bill amounted to $146,019,115, a decrease of 
$15,642,829 or 9.7: per cent below April, 
1943. 

Nineteen Class I roads failed to earn in- 
terest and rentals in the four months, of 
which 11 were in the Eastern district, one in 
the Southern region, and seven in the West- 
erp district. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district in 
the first four months had an estimated net 
income of $84,000,000 compared with $113,- 
784,387 in the same period of 1943. Their 
net railway operating income was $145,724,- 
654 compared with $188,692,674. 

Operating revenues in the Eastern dis- 
trict in the four months totaled $1,334,029,- 
855, an increase of 5.4 per cent compared 
with the same period in 1943, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $948,611,457, an in- 
crease of 15.8 per cent. 

In the Eastern district in April the esti- 
mated net income was $21,300,000, compared 
with $36,647,566 in April, 1943. Net rail- 
way operating income amounted to $36,716,- 
856 compared with $55,445,456. 
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In the South—Class I roads in the 
Southern region in the four months had an 
estimated net income of $38,000,000, com- 
pared with $53,652,165 in the same period 
of 1943. Their net railway operating in- 
come was $59,834,240, compared with $76,- 
670,172. 

Gross in the Southern region in the four 
months totaled $446,333,463, an increase of 
3.6 per cent compared with the same period 
of 1943, while operating expenses totaled 
$271,543,588, an increase of 14.5 per cent. 

In the Southern region for April alone 
the estimated net income was $8,400,000, 
compared with $12,331,511 in April, 1943. 
Net railway operating income amounted to 
$14,202,335, compared with $18,414,126. 


In the West—Class I roads in the West- 


ern district in the four months had an esti- - 


mated net income of $77,000,000, compared 
with $124,914,421 in the same period of 
1943. Their net railway operating income 
was $144,725,612, compared with $208,- 
372,166. 

Operating revenues in the Western dis- 
trict in the four months totaled $1,252,177,- 
238, an increase of 9.5 per cert compared 
with the same period in 1943, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $812,389,018, an in- 
crease of 21.7 per cent. 

In the Western district for Apri] alone 
the estimated net income was $20,400,000, 
compared with $33,922,177 in April, 1943. 
Net railway operating income amounted to 
$36,755,160, compared with $54,809,925 in 
April, 1943. 


CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of April 


: 1944 1943 
Total operating rev- 
CNUES 26.0000 $759,534,145 $748,738,925 
Total operating ex- 
penses ..... sees 509,003,803 442,117,952 
Operating ratio— 
per cent ...... 67.02 59.05 
(Se eee 146,019,115 161,661,944 
Net railway operat- 
ing income 
(Earnings before 
charges) ....... 87,674,351 128,669,507 
Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
PEGIOE) —sless cass 50,100,000 82,901,254 


Four Months Ended April 30, 1944 
Total operating rev- 


ee Ren $3,032,540,556 $2,839,736,697 
Total operating ex- 
penses ..... s+e- 2,032,544,063 1,724,139,940 
Operating ratio— 
per cent ...... 67.02 60.71 
TAXCS ..0.sccc000 586,054,875 579,786,350 
Net railway operat- 
ing income 
(Earnings before 
charges) ....... 350,284,506 473,735,012 
Net income, after 
charges (esti- 
BRP eck cess 199,000,000 292,350,973 


Hobbs Bill Again Rephrased 


Still another version of the proposal of 
Representative Hobbs, Democrat of Ala- 
bama, to so amend section 77 of the bank- 
ruptcy act as to restrict the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
reducing the capitalization of railroads un- 
dergoing reorganization reached the House 
on June 6, when he introduced H. R. 4960. 
This bill incorporated slight changes in the 
language of the bill (H. R. 4873) for the 
same purpose which he recently introduced, 
as reported in Railway Age of June 3, page 
1087, and thus further modifies the original 
bill, H. R. 2857, which was the subject of 
hearings before a subcommittee of the 
House judiciary committee last fall. 





Tells Cost of New 
Job Insurance Bill 


Avoids yearly appropriation for 
benefit payments; limits 
judicial review 

Discussion by Murray W. Latimer, chair. 
man of the Railroad Retirement Board 
of the provisions of the proposed new 
Railroad Social Insurance Act, H. R 
4805, was completed last week before the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. The committee then adjourned 
hearings on this measure to a time to be 
set by the chairman, Representative Lea, 
Democrat of California. Railroads and 
other employers covered by the bill are 
expected to present their views at later 
sessions, and the Association of American 
Railroads’ member roads meeting at Chi- 
cago on June 6 had the subject under 
consideration. 

Continuing the testimony reported here 
last week, Mr. Latimer, in explaining the 
terms of the new legislation covering rail- 
road unemployment insurance benefits and 
changes in the taxing and administrative 
provisions of the statutes it would replace, 
filled in cértain details of the outline that 
had previously been submitted to the com- 
mittee. 


Sickness Benefits—Among the most 
important changes would be the extension 
of the unemployment provisions to include 
temporary sickness resulting from injury 
and disease from non-occupational causes. 
Benefits are payable under the existing un- 
employment insurance law only if the em- 
ployee is able to work, the committee was 
reminded. The bill under consideration 
would provide sickness benefits tied inte 
the unemployment insurance system, and 
on substantially the same financial basis. 
A person who qualified by earning $150 
or more in wages during the base year 
would be eligible for both unemployment 
and sickness benefits for the maximum 
period of 130 days, and he would be per- 
mitted to include days of unemployment 
and sickness in the same benefit period. 

A new category of railroad unemploy- 
ment compensation would be set up i 
the form of separate maternity benefits, to 
be payable for 58 days up to and including 
the date of birth of the child and for 5° 
days following that date. The rate for 
the first 14 days of each such prenatal and 
postnatal period would be 1% times the 
normal rate, so that the total maternity 
benefit payable would be equal to the 130- 
day maximum sickness benefit. 

Another provision of the bill would put 
military service credits for the purposes 0! 
determining unemployment benefits on the 
same basis as has been set up for the 
retirement categories, compensation to be 
“Imputed” for such service at the rate 0 
$160 per month, with the government, 4 
is the case now under the retirement act. 
paying into the unemployment insurance 
account a sum equivalent to the contribt- 
tions due on wages of that amount. 


Accounting Mechanism—The R. R. B. 
chairman’s general explanation of the bil 
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gointed out that the existing distinctions 
yetween “taxes” and “contributions,” as 
these terms are used in the present Car- 
riers Taxing Act and Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, respectively, would 
ye continued under the new law, if it is 
enacted. However, beginning with the first 
calendar year after such action, the Rail- 
road Retirement Board would act as the 
collecting agency for the specified taxes, 
depositing the proceeds in the federal Treas- 
ury just as it now deposits the proceeds 
collected under the unemployment insur- 
ance law. All taxes collected by the board 
would be deposited in the railroad retire- 
ment account, it was explained, and Con- 
gress would make regular appropriations 
from this account to cover the board’s 
administrative expenses. In this way, no 
annual appropriation for the benefit pay- 
ment account would be required. 

As previously reported in Railway Age, 
the new bill would result in an ultimate 
increase of 5 per cent in the tax rates 
oresently scheduled under the Carriers 
Taxing Act, divided equally between em- 
ployee and employer. The present rate of 
3% per cent payable by each party would 
be increased for the years 1945, 1946, and 
1947 to 534 per cent for each, while in 
1948, 1949, and 150 the rate for each would 
become 6 per cent, and in 1951 and there- 
after it would be 6% per cent on each 
party. The increase of 5 per cent was 
arrived at by allowing 3% per cent for 
the net additional cost of the new provi- 
sions of the bill, and 144 per cent to care for 
the estimated additional cost of the present 
act's requirements. This estimate of the 
probable additional cost of supporting the 
present retirement system, it was pointed 
out, is probably a minimum figure, while, 
on the whole, the tax figures set forth were 
said probably to represent an underestimate 
of the requirements of the final actuarial 
situation. 


What Cost Would Be—Additional 
costs to result from new benefit provisions 
would total 4.45 per cent, Mr. Latimer’s 
summary indicated, but would be offset to 
the extent of 0.95 per cent by savings due 
to the elimination of the present death 
benefits and of certain employment rela- 
tionships, making the net increase on ac- 
count of the new provisions, as stated, 
3.5 per cent. The most costly new provi- 
sion would be the survivors benefit feature, 
to support which a payroll tax of 3.2 per 
cent would be required. Other added costs 
would be 1.1 per cent on account of lib- 
eralized disability annuity provisions, 0.14 
per cent to meet minimum annuity require- 
ments, and 0.01 per cent to cover changes 
in definitions. No change would be made 
in the present 3 per cent rate of “contri- 
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butions” paid by the employer to the un- 
employment insurance account, but the bill 
would authorize the transfer to that account 
from the Treasury’s general funds of the 
government’s payments on account of mili- 
tary service. 

In addition to setting up definite proce- 
dures for the treatment of claims for bene- 
fits, hearings, appeals, and other internal 
activities of the board, so that operations 
under the consolidated insurance statute 
would be uniform, the new bill is “much 
more definite’ than the present retirement 
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O. R. C. Membership Drive 


The five members of the Order of 
Railway Conductors who, during the 
30-day “Fraser Membership Cam- 
paign” now in progress, secure the 
largest number of new members will 
be invited to attend the “big birth- 
day celebration” at the Grand Divi- 
sion, Executive Office, in Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., in July, with compensation 
for lost time up to $10 a day and $6 
a day expenses, the May issue of 
“The Railway Conductor” has an- 
nounced. The brotherhood organ 
further states that any member se- 
curing at least 10 petitions during 
the campaign will have his name 
placed on the permanent Roll of 
Honor, to be presented to the O. 
R. C. president. “This is your op- 
portunity to honor Harry Fraser and 

_ tO express your approval and ap- 
preciation of his handling of the wage 
dispute last winter,” the announce- 
ment reads. 











act as to the limitations on the scope of 
judicial review of the board's findings, 
being designed to make it clear that a 
court review of the board’s decisions ‘will 
not involve consideration of the facts, but 
will center on the legality of the use of 
the facts. An appeal on such grounds 
from a board finding would go, not to the 
district court, but to the circuit court of 
appeals. 


Hearing on Bill to Give B. I. R. 
Four More Years of Life 


Hearings were scheduled to begin June 
9 before a Senate interstate commerce sub- 
committee on S. 1836, the bill introduced 
by Senator Stewart, Democrat of Tennes- 
see, to extend the life of the Board of 
Investigation and Research for an addi- 
tional four years—until September 18, 
1948. 

Senator Stewart is chairman of the sub- 
committee, the other members being Sena- 
tors Hill, Democrat of Alabama, and 


_Shipstead, Republican of Minnesota. 


A. A. R. Raps Unemployment 
Insurance Bill 


A resolution criticizing the proposed 
railroad unemployment insurance bill that 
has been introduced in Congress by Repre- 
sentative Crosser of Ohio, was adopted 
at a meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads in Chicago on June 6. J. J. 
Pelley, president of A. A. R., charged that 
passage of the proposed bill not only 
threatens the present railroad retirement 
system, but would also increase railroad 
payroll taxes by 40 per cent, or $100,000,- 
000 in 1944. Under the present retirement 
set-up, an employee pays 3% per cent of 
his: monthly salary up to $300 into the re- 
tirement fund while the railroad contributes 
6% per cent. Under the Crosser bill, the 
total tax would be increased from 9% per 
cent to 14% per cent, and provisions of the 
present retirement system would also be 
extended to new employees and new classes 
of workers, including freight forwarders. 





Mr. Pelley pointed out that, under the 
present act, more than $500,000,000 has 
already been accumulated in the reserve 
fund, and this fotal is rising constantly. 
For this reason, he contended that the 
retirement fund can be maintained at a 
safe level without the proposed legislation. 


Leiserson Resigns from National 
Mediation Board 


Reports of the resignation of William L. 
Leiserson, chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, were confirmed June 8, with the 
explanation that he will remain with the 
Board until his successor is appointed. He 
also has resigned from the National Rail- 
way Labor Panel, of which he was likewise 
chairman. The panel was created by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s executive order of May 21, 
1942, to provide wartime procedures where- 
by labor-mediation disputes in the railroad 
industry may be submitted to emergency 
fact-finding boards without the necessity for 
taking strike votes. 

Dr. Leiserson has been chairman of 
N. M. B. since February, 1943, when he 
returned to that agency after a period of 
duty with the National Labor Relations 
Board. He had previously served on 
N. M. B. from 1934 until 1939. It is under- 
stood that George M. Cook, now a member 
of N. M. B., is in line for the chairmanship. 

Dr. Leiserson is leaving the government 
service to accept a visiting professorship 
at Johns Hopkins University, and it is un- 
derstood that he is engaged in preparing a 
book on labor relations. Reports that he 
had resigned, effective May 31, on which 
date he had an appointment with President 
Roosevelt, were prevalent in Washington 
last week. When the President was asked 
to comment on these reports at his June 2 
press conference, he stated that he expected 
to have a story soon involving the N. M. B. 
head, but it had not been released when this 
issue went to press. 


Highway Bill Reported 


The House roads committee’s final ver- 
sion of the post-war highway bill was re- 
ported favorably this week with provisions 
authorizing appropriations totaling $1,500,- 
000 to become available at the rate of 
$500,000,000 a year for each three succes- 
sive post-war fiscal years. The bill is 
H. R. 4915, and it supplants H. R. 4853 
previously introduced by the committee’s 
chairman, Representative Robinson, Demo- 
crat of Utah, as noted in the Railway Age 
of June 3, page 1090. 

Likewise its supplants H. R. 2426, the 
original version which had called for ex- 
penditures totaling $3,000,000,000 to become 
available at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a 
year. The committee report on H. R. 4915 
included the minority view of Representative 
Mott, Republican of Oregon, who will sup- 
port the lower outlay even though he thinks 
a billion dollars a year is the “minimum 
amount required for an adequate post-war 
highway program.” 

A Superhighway System—The com- 
mittee-approved bill provides that the $500,- 
000,000 a year it authorizes shall be spent 
as follows: $225,000,000 on the federal-aid 
highway system; $125,000,000 the principal 
secondary and feeder roads, farm-to-market 
roads, R. F. D. and public-school bus routes ; 
$150,000,000 “for projects on the principal 


2? 








highways in urban areas on the federal-aid 
highway system.” There is also provision 
for the designation of a “National System 
of Interstate Highways not exceeding forty 
thousand miles in total extent... .” High- 
way departments of interested states u: 
adjoining states would select the routes. 

The provision with respect to grade cross- 
ings stipulates that the entire cost of elimi- 
nations may be paid from federal funds, ex- 
cept that not more than 50 per cent of the 
right-of-way and property damage costs, 
paid from public funds on any such project, 
may be paid from federal funds. Other pro- 
visions change the formula for apportion- 
ment of funds among the states, giving 
greater weight to population; and provide 
that in the first post-war year the match- 
ing basis shall be 60 per cent federal funds 
to 40 per cent state funds, with a reversion 
to the 50-50 formula thereafter. 


April Earnings in Canada 


The two principal Canadian railways re- 
ported April earnings and expenses as fol- 
lows: 


Canadian National 

















April 1944 Decrease 
Ree enn $34,993,000 $3,451,000 
eS a eee 28,275,000 835,000 

Operating Net* $6,718,000 $2,616,000 

4 Months 
a or $139,821,000 +$5,670,000 
RRR cd asian sae 114,411,000 + 7,074,000 

Operating Net* .. $25,410,000 $1,404,000 

Canadian Pacific 

April 1944 Increase 
MOM: uGchaaceseheee $25,753,427 $1,707,813 
ERDONGER oo o.c0 sce 21,848,861 1,594,135 

PRES SS ies dbioawier 3,904,566 113,696 

4 Months 
SENN sincsausetensee $100,601,420 13,273,167 
oe a eee 86,929,821 12,069,880 

Et” Skane uees $13,671,599 1,203,287 


*Net as shown in this tabulation for the C. N. 
R., is equivalent to ‘Net Operating Revenue” 
in U. S. accounting terminology, while the net 
shown for the C. P. R. corresponds to “Net Rail- 
way Operating Income” in U. S. terms. 


Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Board Meeting 


The Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board will hold its 69th regular meeting 
at the Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
Mo., on June 14. General transportation 
conditions will be discussed at the morn- 
ing session, while the local grain situation 
will be considered at the afternoon session. 

H. H. Laude, agronomist of the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, will dis- 
cuss the Effect of Conditions on Growth 
of the Wheat Crop. At the luncheon meet- 
ing, Clyde M. Reed, United States senator 
from Kansas, will speak on First Things 
First. 


Judgments Entered on Minimum 
Weight Violation Charge 


Secretary W. P. Bartel has disclosed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that judgments of $500 
plus costs were entered May 18 in the 
federal court at Charleston, S. C., against 
the Atlantic Coast Line and the South- 
ern, individually, in settlement of com- 
plaints under section 1 (17) (a) of the 
Interstate Commerce: Act, charging viola- 
tions of the commission’s Service Order 


No. 68 


1128 


The court action grew out of allegations 
that each road had assessed freight charges 
on imported manganese ore upon the actual 
weight of the shipments, which was less 
than the minimum carload weight speci- 
fied in the tariffs, and had permitted cars 
to be used for the movement of such carload 
shipments at less than the required mini- 
mum carload weight. 


1943 Crossing Accidents 


Accidents at rail-highway grade crossings 
in 1943 brought death to 1,732 persons 
and injuries to 4,217, as compared with 
1,970 deaths and 4,616 injuries in 1942, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Transport Eco- 
nomics and Statistics of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Crossing acci- 
dents last year totaled 3,781, compared 
with 4,150 in the previous year. 

Compared with the pre-war year of 
1940, the Bureau points out, the 1943 totals 
were lower by 7.87 per cent for the number 
of accidents, 4.2 per cent for fatal injuries, 
and 8.96 per cent for non-fatal injuries. 
“The effect of wartime driving restric- 
tions,” it adds, “is reflected in these re- 
ductions since rail traffic in 1943, meas- 
ured by train-miles in transportation serv- 
ice, exceeded that of 1940 and 1942 by 
33.45 and 6.39 per cent, respectively.” 


A Principal Cause of Fatalities— 
Notwithstanding the decline, however, 
grade-crossing accidents “still comprise an 
important segment of the total number of 
casualties arising from railway accidents 
of all kinds.” The 1943 deaths from cross- 
ing accidents constituted 36.99 per cent of 
the fatalities in all accidents resulting from 
train operation. The comparable 1942 
figure was 39.38 per cent. 

Passenger automobiles were involved in 
59.96 per cent of all 1943 crossing accidents. 
In the pre-war year of 1940, autos were 
involved in 70.59 per cent. Meanwhile, 
motor trucks were involved in 22.85 per 
cent of last year’s total, an increase from 
their 1940 share of 18.93 per cent. Pedes- 
trian accidents also have become more im- 
portant since 1940 relatively to the total, 
the percentage rising from 7.02 to 12.09. 
Last year, 304 pedestrians were killed by 
trains at grade crossings, compared with 
197 in 1940, an increase of 58.68 per cent. 


Accidents at Protected Crossings— 
Crossing accidents in which motor vehi- 
cles were involved in 1943 totaled 3,206 or 
84.79 per cent of the total. They ac- 
counted for 1,396 fatalities and 3,960 in- 
juries. In 38.71 per cent of the total num- 
ber of accidents involving motor vehicles, 
the crossing was protected by lowered 
gates, watchmen, trainmen, or audible or 
visible signals which indicated the ap- 
proach of trains. 

Accidents involving freight trains and 
passenger trains were nearly equally di- 
vided, collisions with freight trains num- 
bering 1,397 and those with passenger 
trains, 1,317. Standing freight trains were 
involved in 7.8 per cent of the train-motor 
vehicle accidents; in 76.67 per cent of 
the total, the train was either standing or 
moving at a speed under 30 m. p. h. With 
respect to passenger trains, 33.56 per cent 
of the accidents occurred when the train 
was running at speeds between 10 and 29 


m. p. h.; but train speeds in excess of 6 
m. p. h. were reported in 21.64 per cent. 
In 62.94 per cent of the accidents the speed 
of the motor vehicle was reported as 
“standing” or moving at a speed under 
30 m. p. h. 

December was the 1943 month in which 
the greatest number of fatal accidents o¢- 
curred. In 1942 it was January. Satur- 


day remains the day of greatest accident fl 


frequency, there having been no change 
in that respect since 1935 when the clas. 
sification was first made. Fifty-four per 
cent of the total number of accidents oc- 
curred in daylight, while 71.77 per cent 
happened when “clear” weather prevailed, 


April Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 6 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics pre- 
liminary summary of steam raflway acci- 
dents for April and this year’s first four 
months. The compilation, which is  sub- 
ject to revision, follows: 


Month 4 months 
of ended 
April with April 
—_" 
Item 1944 1943 1944 1943 
Number of train ac- 
PEPER 476 ca shee 1,286 1,267 5,517 5,695 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
LCT CG Rarer 126 129 420 470 
SURE «6665 2'55 92 111 343 416 
Passenger on trains: : 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
io) ere = 1 4 
Injured ..... 141 267 472 = 693 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Lc: 4 3 18 15 
Injured ..... 258 206 887 80+ 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
LES ere 2 3 7 5 
injured... oss 106 &4 379 389 
Employees on duty: 
SMEG = aies'e costs 68 69 362 
WOTed .ccsss> 3,459 3,513 14,940 14, 379 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
LS Seer 169 155 752 729 
ic an 438 450 2,437 2,364 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
<r 369 360 1,566 1,548 
Enpuired. <6 25s 4,494 | 4,631 19,458 19,245 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage of 
more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total highway 
grade-crossing casualties for all classes of persons. 
including both trespassers and nomntrespassers, 
were as follows: 

Persons: 

Killed 
Injured 


L. & N. Warns of “Gremlin” 
Attack on Railroads 


“Who loses if ‘Gremlins’ paint the post- 
war picture?” Answer to this question 
is suggested in an advertisement which 
appeared recently in 300 newspapers along 
Louisville & Nashville lines. “You lose— 
even in normal times—without efficient rail- 
roads,” the message reasons, and “if. the 
railroads are handicapped in wartime, every 
body loses.” 

The illustration which is 
herewith accompanied the L. & N. adver- 
tisement. Several gremlins are seen @ 
work on a typical Main Street. Busy with 
brushes and palettes, they are identified 
as “oppressive taxes,” “against free enter 
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You lose—even in normal times— The Old Reliable L&N, 2 product and to advance the welfare of its 
witon: efficient railroads. So does of Free Enterprise, privately owned communities—for therein lies its 
tb a buscher, baker and candle- and operated, and directed by men own well-being. 
0 470 tickmaker,"thefarmer,merchant, 4, tove the South and its tradi- e 
13 416 strialist, and every other per- z 
dversely affected by pog tions, has for 94 years turned its 
pping its terri- prin 
7 4 industrially a 
‘> 693 prise,” “slim purchases,” “idle plants,” is ye should pvc as iene , 
and “no postwar reserves.” Paig ~~. pap 
8 1S Terming itself as a “product of Free 
7 80+ F Enterprise,” the Louisville & Nashville 
asks for the future, “nothing more than . : : 
7 x3 fair and equal treatment as to laws, regu- consider the matter and confer with the 
| : lations and subsidies,” adding that “it has A. A. R. : 
2 i a no more earnest purpose than to serve ac- Officers elected for the ensuing year are: 
) ceptably, and to advance the welfare of President O. F, Gnadinger, claim agent 
> 709 | tS Communities—for therein lies its own of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, Chicago; 
> 2,363 § Well-being.” vice-presidents, M. B. Pears, general claim 
? agent of the Southern Pacific, New Or- 
6 1,548 Pullman Employee Receives leans, La.; H. C. Minning, chief claim 
8 19,245 $2,275 for Suggestion agent of the Erie, Cleveland, Ohio; and H. 
vo: on f A. Fathauer, chief claim agent of the New 
ice acci- The largest award so far to be paid under yor4, Central, Chicago; and secretary- 
zmage of § the suggestion system of the Pullman Com- treasurer, F. L. Johnson, claim agent of 
happen a $2,275, heegs — by _ H. the Alton reelected. j 
highway rince, assistant storekeeper at the com- ; : 
persons, pany’s Calumet nes on lene dBi Mr. Donohue suggested that this asso- 
spassers, Beene : 5 : ciation be admitted as a section of the 
proposed that the worn gear units used to A. A. R., “as a possible means to the end 
630 drive generators and air conditioning equip- (,°. °-” . é : 
3 30 : ‘ that never again, without consulting us, 
7 1,432 op on lightweight Pullman cars be recon- will a position be taken with respect to 
Ition i i - : : ; 
in” pi “ at the shops instead of being re federal legislative measures that directly 
med to the manufacturer for overhauling. affect the interests of the claim depart- 
Since the idea was placed in effect more ments of railroads. I have in mind meas- 
€ post- than a year ago, the company has saved : cle ’ 
{ $23,298 : — ures like a railroad workmen’s. compen- 
uestion § 428, after spending $17,951 for new tools : : 
geet PO wed at ge ‘ sation bill or the 1939 amendment to the 
which equipment for reconditioning 163 units. Federal Employers’ Liability Act, which 
_ Recommen ds Claim Agents — _ et si ipo most _— 
nt rail- ‘ Become Part of A. A. R. to the railroads but is the forerunner of a 
ape line of opinions handed down by the Su- 
“a - A recommendation that the Association preme Court of the United States, revolu- 
ever) of Railway Claim Agents become a sec- tionary in character, that will plague rail- 
me tion of the Association of American Rail- roads for years to come. With respect to 
iri ag was recommended by James J. Dono- — such measures our organization, in the very 
7 < general attorney of the Louisville & nature of things, is the one_in a position 
wate pa Pare at the annual meeting of the to give dependable advice. Furthermore, it 
y wi ‘Association of Railway Claim Agents at is not too much to say that our Association, 
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Chicago on May 24 and 25. Members 
passed a motion to appoint a committee to 
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representing, as it does, one of the great 
money-spending units of the railroad or- 


ganization, should be represented on the 
postwar planning committee now at work, 
or members, nominated by the Association, 
could profitably be used on three sub- 
committees—Legislative, Public Relations 
and Employee Personnel.” 

Other subjects considered at the meeting 
were: Recent Trends Under the Federal 
Employer’s Liability Act as Amended, by 
Dwight B. Buss of Baker, Hostetler & 
Patterson, division counsel of the Balti- 
more & Ohio; Drugs and Accidents, by 
Smith R. Brittingham, senior general at- 
torney of the Seaboard Air Line; Lent 
Servant Doctrine, by A. W. Blackman, 
counsel and attorney of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford; First Aid Sta- 
tions, by M. B. Strong, district claim agent 
of the Pere Marquette; Herniation of the 
Intervertebral Disc, by Dr. Paul B. Mag- 
nuson; After the Tiller Case, by L. R. 
Willis, assistant general claim agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; and Handling of 
Marine Claims, by Robert Schwebel, divi- 
sion attorney of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


April’s Truck Tonnage 6.1 
Per Cent Below 1943 


Freight traffic handled in April by motor 
carriers reporting to American Trucking 
Association, Inc., was seven per cent under 
the March volume and 6.1 per cent below 
April, 1943, according to A.T.A.’s latest 
monthly report. Returns, received from 346 
motor carriers in 47 states and the District 
of Columbia, showed that the reporting 
truckers transported an aggregate of 2,699,- 
451 tons in April, compared with 2,900,790 
tons in March, and 2,875,748 tons in April, 
1943, 

The sharpest drop occurred in the New 
England states where the April volume was 
15.8 per cent below March, and 26.4 per 
cent below April, 1943. “Strikes in that 
area were the prime reason for this sharp 
recession,” the A.T.A. statement said. The 
A.T.A. index, based on the 1923-40 aver- 
age monthly tonnage of the reporting car- 
riers, was 172.12 for April as compared 
with March’s 187.5. 


Santa Fe to Study Electronics 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe plans 
to “fully explore and develop the use of 
electronics, particularly in the application 
of carrier and radio type communication 
to railway service in terminal and yard 
operations, between the front and rear of 
trains, between trains enroute and dis- 
patchers, on work equipment during emer- 
gencies, for control of. train operation 
from a fixed point, for remote control of 
switches from locomotives, and for bridg- 
ing gaps during wire line prostrations.” 
To carry out the studies, L. R. Thomas, 
system telegraph engineer, has been ap- 
pointed electronics engineer. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Odessa, Mo., on 
May 18, 1911. He attended grammar and 
high school and later completed a course 
in electronic engineering at the National 
Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. He has oper- 
ated amateur radio stations, and has been 
a student of electronics for the past twelve 
years. First employed by the Santa Fe 
as an apprentice operator at Needles, Cal., 
in September, 1928, Mr. Thomas graduated 
in September, 1930,'and served as operator 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 131 reports (Form IBS) representing 135 steam railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 














All Class I Railways 
cr eee. ey 
For the month of March For the three months of 
= & ae Snes 
Income Items 1944 1943 1944 1943 
1, Net railway operating income........ $92,503,962  $131,384,395 $262,610,152 $345,065,505 
2; “SORRRT AADONIE 6s. 5.000 besa sles 65% pease 13,854,986 12,643,120 41,905,629 37,711,812 
a NE nas kbs boos sae eee 106,358,948 144,027,515 304,515,781 382,777,317 
4. Miscellaneous deductions from income.. 2,712,438 2,547,851 7,999,762 »835,689 
5. _ Income available for fixed charges 103,646,510 141,479,664 296,516,019 375,941,628 
6. Fixed charges: 
6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
UTE os cis s\cine.s 0.618 wise a's 12,963,574 15,794,898 37,540,036 45,189,474 
6-02. Interest deductions! .......... 34,488,504 36,569,433 103,273,879 109,307,643 
6-03. Other deductions ............. 148,740 130,617 a 379,496 
6-04. Total fixed charges........ 47,600,818 52,494,948 141,202,597 154,876,613 
7 Income after fixed charges........ 56,045,692 88,984,716 155,313,422 221,065,015 
8. Contingent charges ............. 2,393,072 2,331,643 7,092,444 6,798,368 
9. PUM AE 8 ease Sobibks ose ak es 53,652,620 86,653,073 148,220,978 214,266,647 
10. Depreciation (Way and structures and 
IS ae RG Ces ae ae 26,309,030 26,447,430 79,228,827 79,160,947 
11. Amortization of defense projects....,. 15,650,861 10,486,118 43,170,201 30,346,986 
12. Seaweed Abie CARES. 6:5 <:s:0:0:0:06:09 0.000 115,007,453 119,128,142 309,782,322 300,103,742 
13. Dividend appropriations: 
13-01. On common stock............ 5,337,709 5,176,214 25,517,265 23,469,388 
13-02. On preferred stock.......... 97,906 314,042 5,778,034 5,525,963 
Ratio of income to fixed charges 
tem 56-08)... occ cicewespeecs 2.18 2.70" 2.10 2.43 


Selected Asset and Liability Items 
20. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 
companies (Total, Account 707)...... ee 


Bt, MN -iobgarssupecceees Pack ore seteeenswne s 


22. Temporary cash investments 
23. Special deposits 


30. Rents receivable 


32. Total current assets (items 21 to 31).... 
40. Funded debt maturing within 6 months?..... 
41. Loans and bills payable®............ Baie ats 
42. Traffic and car-service balances—Cr......... 
43. Audited atcounts and wages payable........ 
44. Miscellaneous accounts payable............. 


45. Interest matured unpaid 


46. Dividends matured unpaid................. 
47. Unmatured interest accrued................. 


48. Unmatured dividends 
49. Unmatured rents accrued......... 


| Teen ee eee eer 
51. Other current liabilities.................... 


52. Total current liabilities (items 41 to 51).. 


53. Analysis of accrued tax liability: 
53-01. U. S. Government taxes........ ‘ 


53-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 





24. Loans and bills receivable..............+06- 
25. Traffic and car-service balances—Dr...... ores 
26. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............ 
27. Miscellaneous accounts receivable.......... 
B.?) UOTER US AINE RUDIIIER 6s casic's oe ws 6 s0ces eee 
29. Interest and dividends receivable............ 


Cr 


All Class I Railways 
= ‘ees 





* i ale | 
Balance at end of March 
, a 




















. 
“4944 1943 
rata apap tanind rape $589,556,044  $548,863,276 
Rr Lge ere oe 1,003,294,125 1,064,546,341 
Ew Mk RD AY 17754,454,512 933,936,890 
See oe ee 192,549,134 163,512,799 
ataknk Gk oteree 245,454 310,650 
eS TORS 54,165,478 47,081,927 
149,229'952 168,780,699 
Cert ta od 678,452,688 507,089,641 
RS MEE ROE S 569,441,739 514,991,938 
bees DOH a ce epics 23,073,958 18,464,728 
ane ak wanecer 1,834,411 1,190,379 
ROA Caipinc ciple 55,192,408 14,840,937 
tude euukis aoe 4,481,933,859 3,434,746,929 
en ee en 105,984,805 123,345,799 
ie et ila 16,284,506 16,911,340 
ae ies, “iepinete 207,307,918  122.545;403 
Se ee 493,487,063 357,203,925 
levee oe 113,442,093 -85°714,898 
AGEN Ra Ti 67.177,043 70,800,521 
LRP na PCa oe 17,570,073 16,766,763 
CREST 59,440,026 64,665,499 
aun ae ae 10,643,290 _ 10.223°451 
Se eC bee) 22°181.171  22,198.341 
oe een 1,724,044,635 1,146,957,080 
SOY Ss a ee eae 108,628,151 64,588,302 
2,840,205,969 1,978,575,523 





1,594,566,518 
\ "129,478,117 


1,019,897,105 
127,059,975 


1 Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
2 Includes payments of principal of long-term debt (other than long-term debt in default) which will 
become due within six months after close of month of report. 
8 Includes obligations which mature not more than 1 year after date of issue. 
Compiled by the Bureau of Transport Economics and_ Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Subject to revision. 








until June, 1934, when he was named wire 
chief. In July, 1939, he became telegraph 
and telephone supervisor for the Santa Fe 
with headquarters at Topeka, Kan. He 
was appointed system telegraph engineer 
in July, 1941, and in that capacity he han- 
died the installation of the Santa Fe’s 
telegraph and telephone carrier systems. 
In the course of this work he has devel- 
oped intricate and efficient circuit designs, 
in one of which he used vacuum tubes in 
place of electrically operated mechanical 
relays. 


1943 Forwarder Revenues 


The 52 freight forwarders having annual 
gross revenues of $100,000 or more re- 
ported an aggregate 1943 net income of 
$1,326,615 after provision for income taxes, 
according to a compilation issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s Bureau 
of Transport Economics and Statistics. 
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Gross revenues amounted to $188,998,933, 
from which was deducted the 150,568,629 
paid the various transportation agencies 
whose services were utilized. Railroads 
received $105,295,249; line-haul truckers, 
$23,267,721; water carriers, $527,983; pick- 
up and delivery and transfer agents, $20,- 
233,876; and “other transportation pur- 
chased,” $1,243,800. 

With these deductions and the addition 
of incidental revenues, the forwarders’ 
“total operating revenues” became $39,205,- 
926; and operating expenses were $316,014,- 
775, leaving $3,191,151 in “revenues from 
forwarder operations.” It was various tax 
and other deductions and fixed charges 
which brought the latter figure down to 
the $1,326,615 reported as net income. 

Acme Fast Freight, Inc., National Car- 
loading Corporation, and Universal Car- 
loading & Distributing Company accounted 
for $136,409,096 of the $188,998,933 in 





gross revenues reported all 52 forwarders 
included in the compilation. Acme’s gross 
was $43,411,760; National’s, $43,441,554. 
and Universal’s, $49,555,782. The com- 
pilation showed that the Acme and Na- 
tional returns indicated deficits of $250,690 
and $144,429, respectively, in net income 
after provision for income taxes. Uni- 
versal’s net income after provision for in. 
come taxes was shown as $582,391. 

During 1943, the 52 reporting forwarders 
received from their customers 21,136,500 
shipments, aggregating 5,064,622 tons of 
freight. 


Delay Expected on Senate’s 
Confirmation of Barnard 


Senate interstate commerce committee 
action on President Roosevelt’s nomination 
of Commissioner George M. Barnard of the 
Indiana Public Service Commission to be 
a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, succeeding the late Joseph B. East- 
man, is expected to be delayed, pending 
the appointee’s recovery from injuries re- 
ceived in a recent automobile accident. Mr. 
Barnard who is at his home in New Castle, 
Ind., was expected to be able to make the 
journey to Washington for a meeting with 
the committee within the next couple of 
weeks. When this issue went to press no 
protests against confirmation had been re- 
ceived by the committee. 


M. & St. L. Fined $2,000 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has been advised that on May 16, at Mason 
City, Ia. L. C. Sprague, as receiver of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis, entered a 
written plea of guilty to counts 1 and 19 
of a joint indictment pending in the North- 
ern District of Iowa against the receiver 
and J. W. Devins, general manager for 
the receiver, and paid a fine of $1,000 on 
each of the two counts. The remaining 
counts of the 30-count indictment were 
dismissed as to the receiver and all counts 
were dismissed as to General Manager 
Devins. 

The foregoing was announced last week 
by I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel who 
went on to explain that the indictment, re- 
turned June 24, 1942, charged that the 
receiver and his general manager “offered, 
granted and gave to Fort Dodge Iron & 
Metal Company substantial concessions in 
respect of the transportation . . . of scrap 
iron and steel, which the latter had pur- 
chased from the receiver, by transporting 
the material free from Fort Dodge to 
Peoria, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind. The 
scrap was gathered from points on the 
line of the railroad and transported by 
the carrier to Fort Dodge where. it was 
unloaded into the yard of the Fort Dodge 
Iron & Steel Company and sorted.” 


Mechanical Division to Meet 
at St. Louis ' 


Thirteen reports will be presented for 
discussion at the meeting of the Mechan- 
ical Division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, to be held in the Gold Room of the 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., June 2 
and 24. Addresses will be made by R. C. 
White, chief operating officer, Missour! 
Pacific; C. H. Buford, vice-president, 
Operations and Maintenance Department, 
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warders \. A. R.; Clyde Williams, director, Bat- 
S$ gross Melle Memorial Institute, and Technical 
41,554; fronsultant, A. A. R., and R. G. Henley, 
© com- Mbeneral superintendent motive power, Nor- 
nd Na- folk & Western. 
$250,699 § This will be the twentieth annual meet- 
income [ing of the Division and the first full-mem- 
Uni- fher meeting since 1941. The complete pro- 
for in- gram for the coming meeting will appear 
in the June 17 issue. 











varders 
136,509 
tons of 





Supply Manufacturers’ Luncheon 


The Railway Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
kociation has arranged for a luncheon for 
. e members of the Mechanical Division 
te’s of the A. A. R., at the Jefferson Hotel, on 
‘d riday, June 23. J. E. Brown, of the 





nmittee FMagnus Metal. Corporation, chairman of 
tination fhe luncheon committee, requests that all 
1 of the members of the R. S. M. A. register at 
1 to be Phe Association’s headquarters at the Jef- 
e Com- Merson Hotel on their arrival in St. Louis. 
. - 

- East | Johnson to Address S. A. E. 

ies re- [| “The War and Transportation” will be 
t. Mr. Hiscussed at a dinner, June 28, by Col. J. 
Castle, Fifonroe Johnson, director; Office of De- 
ake the lense Transportation, at the National 
ig with [Transportation and Maintenance Meeting 
uple of fof the Society of Automotive Engineers 
ress NO Fito be held June 28 and 29, at the Bellevue- 
een re- [Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 


0 Great Lakes Regional Advisory 
Board to Meet June 27-28 


mi 

—e The 59th regular meeting of the Great 

ver of pLakes Regional Advisory Board will be 

ered a gield at Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., June 

wat wi 7 and 28. Robert S. Henry, assistant 

North- 9 the president, Association of Amer- 

nein ican Railroads, will be guest speaker at 

er for gite luncheon at 1:00 p. m., June 28. 

000 on Speakers at the morning session, June 
%, will include: Arthur E. Baylis, as- 





vainin 
agree stant director, Division of Traffic, Office 
counts § Defense Transportation, Washington, 
anager whose topic will be “The Traffic Job— 
After Two and. One-Half Years of War”; 
t week PC: R. Megee, manager, Open Car Section, 
1 who [4 A. R., commenting on “National Trans- 
nt, re- portation Conditions”; and W. J. McCarry, 
at the p4nager, Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleve- 
fered, 24, Ohio, who will discuss movement of 
‘ron & gre and coal on the Great Lakes. 
wy There will be reports from various com- 
scrap | "Odity committee chairmen, picturing pres- 
d pur- tnt conditions and what can be expected in 
sorting J's Board’s territory. 
ige to At 9:30 a. m., June 27, there will be a 
d. The @Ueeting of the Executive and Railroad 
sn the contact Committees, and at 3:00 p. m,, 
‘ed by 2 the Loss and Damage Prevention Com- 
it was piuttee. All committees will report to the 
Dodge Board on the day following. 


Power Trains for Russia 


















eet The first of forty 3,000-kw. power trains 

built by the General Electric Company and 
ed for the American Car & Foundry Co., was for- 
echan- "ally delivered to the Russian Government 
n Rail- Bt Berwick, Pa., on June 1. Presentation 
of the Beeches were made by Charles J. Hardy, 
ine 23 Bchairman of the board, American Car & 
R. C. senate Co., and C. W. Minor, president, 
issouri "ternational General Electric Company, 
sident, Md the train was accepted by Lieutenant 
tment, Boeneral L. G, Rudenko, chairman of the 
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Soviet Government Purchasing Commission 
in the United States. 

The 3,000-kw. units, which consist of 
eight cars each, will be used to supply power 
in devastated areas. Twenty-three, 3-car, 
1,000-kw. trains will also be supplied by 
these companies. During the presentation 
ceremony, the train was maintained in oper- 
ation on a test track and was available for 
inspection, and a large delegation from 
various governmental agencies and_inter- 
ested industries was in attendance. 

The 3,000-kw. mobile plant consists of 
seven or eight cars—depending upon the 
method of cooling. There are two boiler 
cars and tenders, one turbine car, one 


switchgear car, three cooling tower cars 
(or two radiator-type cooling cars), and 
one crew car. Thirty of the plants will 
have cooling tower cars; ten with radiator- 
type coolers. 

The two boiler cars per power plant con- 
tain a fire-tube locomotive-type boiler de- 
signed to operate at 300 Ib. gage, 600 deg. F. 
The boilers are coal-burning, employing 
poor grades of coal, such as lignites, with 
heat values of less than 7,000 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Each boiler is rated 24,000 Ib. of steam per 
hour. Induced draft is obtained by a cen- 
trifugal-type fan, driven from a geared 
steam turbine, and the turbine exhausts 
into a surface-type heater through which the 





Five Cars of One of the Mobile Power Units—Including Two Boiler Cars, a 
Turbine Car, a Control Car, and One End of a Cooling Tower Car 





Charles J. Hardy, Chairman of the Board, A. C. F., Makes Presentation Speech 


Left_to right: Lt. Gen. L. G. Rudenko, Chai 


Capt. B. G. Prishchepenko, Assistant Chairman; I. 
{nternational General Electric Company; P. J. Gearhart, Assistant Dis- 


C. W. Minor, President, 
trict Manager, A.C.F., Berwick, and Mr. Hardy. 


rman, Soviet Government Purchasing Commission: 


A. Eremin, Member, Purchasing Commission; 
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condensate is pumped. The boiler is also 
equipped with an injector for emergency 
boiler feed, and automatic level feed control 
for normal operation. An adequate supply 
of coal and makeup water are carried on 
the tender car which is similar to that used 
on standard locomotives. 

The turbine car contains a 3,000-kw., 0.8 
power factor, 3,750-kva., 3-phase turbine- 
generator arranged to deliver power at 
either 6,300 or 11,000 volts. The condenser 
is of the surface type. 

The. switchgear car contains the main 
switchgear which is of the metal-clad type 
and houses the indicating and control ap- 
paratus for the main generator, together 
with three oil circuit breakers, one genera- 
tor circuit and two feeder circuits. 

The three cooling tower cars for each of 
30 of the power plants contain redwood 
cooling surfaces, arranged in two cells. The 
two radiator-type cars for each of the other 
ten power plants contain cooling equipment 
consisting of tubes and fins assembled in 
units. Water is circulated through the in- 
side of the tubes and air over the outside 
of the tubes and fins. 

The crew car contains living and sleeping 
accommodations for the operators. A por- 
tion of the car is used as a maintenance 
room and test laboratory. The 1,000-kw. 
mobile power plant consists of three cars— 
one boiler car, one turbine and switchgear 
car, and one cooling tower car. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the holi- 
day week ended June 3 totaled 810,772 cars, 
the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on June 8. This was a decrease of 
59,088 cars, or 7.3 per cent from the pre- 
ceding week, an increase of 143,163 cars, 
or 21.4 per cent above the corresponding 
week last year, and a decrease of 43,917 
cars, or 5.1 per cent from the comparable 
1942 week. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended May 27 totaled 869,860 cars, and 
the summary for that week, as compiled 
by the Car’ Service Division, A. A. R,, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, May 27 


District 1944 1943 1942 
Eastern. is.csc0 162,136 165,079 147,100 
Allegheny ..... 199,480 191,815 174,874 
Pocahontas .... 56,918 58,433 57,594 
Southern ...... 123,425 120,710 124,558 
Northwestern . 133,295 133,056 124,687 
Central Western 122,023 121,651 103,851 
Southwestern .. 72,583 63,039 62,957 








Total Western 








Districts 327,901 317,746 291,495 
Total All Roads 869,860 853,783 795,621 

Commodities 
Grain and grain 

products 41,125 43,426 32,869 
Live stock ..... 14,110 13,564 11,767 
OAL in bes anes 182,692 172,610 157,815 
RE aise cnta nies 14,957 14,912 13,822 
Forest products. 43,626 44,165 45,677 
6 ee eas 82,741 82,989 82,928 
Merchandise l.c.1. 105,085 98,390- 86,971 
Miscellaneous .. 385,524 383,727 363,772 








869,860 853,783 


MAY OD cases 871,105 843,842 837,676 
ae are 868,309 849,032 839,054 
ie, ee 836,978 <i 839,286 
PTR so scacs 851,857 788,789 858,911 





Cumulative Total, 
2 Weeks ... 


17,606,001 16,949,157 17,677,746 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended May 27 totaled 67,967 as compared 
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with 71,233 for the previous week and 
62,336 for the corresponding period last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
May 27, 1944....... 67,967 38,416 
May 20, 1944...... 71,233 39,028 
may 13, 1984. 56.0 72,612 41,362 
May 29, 4983S. v0.05 62,336 37,880 
Cumulative Totals 
for Canada 
May 27, 1944...... 1,440,647 834,592 
May 29, 1943...... 1,313,357 821,809 
May 30, 1942...... 1,323,575 677,621 


Postwar Cushion in 


Excess Profits Tax 
(Continued from page 1125) 
also would be subject to recomputation on 
account of carry-back operating losses, so 
the benefit of the carry-back provision 
would be “in some degree generally ap- 
plicable” in the case of widespread near 
postwar deficits. 
The wide variation in the relative growth 
of railway revenues in 1943, as compared 


with prewar years, is shown in a tabu-- 


lation by individual carriers in which the 
years 1930 and 1940 are taken as normal. 
1943 revenues for all Class I roads were 
169.4 per cent of the 1930 figure and 210.7 
per cent of the 1940 figure, but within the 
1930 ratio individual roads ranged from 
108.5 per cent to 294.2 per cent, while 
the 1940 comparison included individual 
ratios as low as 140.3 and as high as 320.3. 

Index Numbers—While the freight rev- 
enue of Class I roads for April, 1944, 
was below March in absolute amount, the 
index, adjusted for the season and the 
number of working days in the month, was 
slightly higher in the more recent month, 
the bureau’s statement indicated. April 
revenue was slightly below 


passenger 
















March in absolute amount, and the season. 
ally adjusted index also declined, being 4517 
as compared to 455.0. The highest index 
figure for passenger revenue last year 
was 449.8, which was reached in August, 
These revenue index figures are based on § 7° 
the 1935-1939 monthly averages as 100, | 
adjusted for seasonal variations. tre 

Operating expenses for April, 1944 to. § Tt 
taled 15.1 per cent more than in the same § br 
1943 month, while revenues increased only § ou 
1.4 per cent, the bureau remarks. The § the 
ratio of expenses to revenues increased in § of 
the same interval from 59.0 per cent to 67.0 § al: 
per cent. Projecting the April results § 
for a 12-month period, without giving effect | ha 
to seasonal changes, expenses would amount pa 
to $802.8 million more than if figured on §f be 
the same basis in 1943, - pr 

Another section of the statement deals § tre 
with the reflection in freight car loading § m 
figures of wartime measures to increase J T! 
the efficiency of car use. As compared § tre 
with 1940, the average tons per carload of § tr 
citrus fruit, for example, increased 30,0 
per cent in 1943; of potatoes, 15.5 per cent; ff th 
cured meats, 66.9 per cent: lumber, 22.5 § gr 
per cent; iron and steel, 18.7 per cent; re 
cement, 33.0 per cent; fertilizer, 21.6 per J m 


cent; and canned foods, 42.2 per cent. Fs 
x 
R. I. Inaugurates Railroad re 


Micro-Wave Station 


On June 5, with an inaugural demonstra- of 
tion of station W-10-XTH, at Blue Island, § {in 
Ill., the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific J we 
became the first railroad to purchase and 
install its own radio station using micro- 
wave frequencies and frequency modula- 
tion. This installation, which provides two- 
way communication between switch engines 
and two yardmaster’s offices in the Burr : 
Oak (Blue Island), yards, is to be used 

























































































The “LSM-310"— 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





First Landing-Ship-Medium Built at the Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company Shipyards 
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THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY 


ANNUAL REPORT 


To the Stockholders: 


During the year 1943, transportation, and particularly rail 

transportation, again proved its indispensability to the war effort. 
This is amply recognized in statements of executives in all 
branches of the Government, who have highly commended the 
outstanding service of the railroads. Wide public recognition of 
the importance of the railroads in the prosecution of the war and 
of the efficiency with which they have performed their service is 
also apparent. 
Your Company, as one of the great rail carriers of the country, 
had an important part in this transportation job. It carried more 
passengers and moved more freight more miles in 1943 than ever 
before. Further expansion of the nation’s tremendous industrial 
production for war was chiefly responsible for this record-breaking 
trafic. The continued diversion to the rails of traffic normally 
moved over highways and waterways contributed to the load. 
The growth of the armed services still further increased the 
transportation requirements for troop movements and furlough 
travel. 

As a result of the unprecedented volume of traffic created by 
the war, the operating revenues of the Corapany in 1943 were 
greater than in any previous year. Despite heavier costs, the 
record volume of traffic enabled the Company to earn a net 
income of $62,734,050, equal to $9.73 a share. Other factors 
contributing to this result were operating efficiency and lower 
fixed charges resulting from the Company’s policy of debt 
retirement. 

As of December 27, 1943, the United States assumed possession 
and control of the railroads of the country to prevent interruption 
of transportation service. Such possession and control were re- 
linquished as of midnight, January 18, 1944, and mutual releases 
were exchanged between the Government and the Company. 


Operating Results 


Total operating revenues increased 18.9% over 1942, the in- 
crease in passenger revenue being 44.3% and in freight revenue 
12.2%. 

The volume of freight moved, as measured by the number of 
tons moved one mile, reached a new peak and was 11% larger 
than in 1942, The revenue per ton mile was 8.75 mills, the lowest 
since 1919 except in 1942 when it was 8.65 mills. 

Passenger traffic, as measured by the number of revenue pas- 
sengers carried one mile, the heaviest on record, increased 56% 
above 1942. Revenue per passenger mile averaged 1.905 cents, 
compared with 2.058 cents in 1942. The movement of armed 
forces in active military service continued to contribute largely 
to the increased volume of passenger traffic, as did travel at re- 
duced fares by members of the armed forces on furlough. 

Railway operating expenses (before taxes, other deductions and 
fixed charges) increased over the previous year by $74,667,501, 
or 18.5%, reflecting the greater volume of business as well as 
Increased rates of pay, higher costs of fuel and other materials 
and supplies, and larger accruals for depreciation and amortization. 

Railway operating ratio was 67.60, the lowest since 1916 and 
slightly lower than in 1942, when it was 67.83. 


Taxes 


There was an increase, compared with 1942, of 47.2% in railway 
tax accruals, the total of which absorbed more than seventeen 
cents of every dollar of operating revenues, was equivalent to 
$18.93 per share of stock, and included $78,437,781 for United 


States and Canadian income and excess profits taxes, or $12.16 
per share. 


Research and Post-War Planning 


Substantial progress has been made by the Research Council, 
organization of which was mentioned in the 1942 Annual Report. 
he principal basic data relating to competitive transport in New 
ork Central territory—motor, water, pipe line and air—have 
N assembled, complementing similar nation-wide studies of 
the Association of American Railroads. The future develop- 
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ment of the Company’s passenger service to meet post-war com- 


petitive conditions has had most intensive study. 


A long-range 


survey of motive power and its development is well under way. 
Research committees have been cooperating with regional and 
divisional officers in seeking to develop further efficiency in 


operating practices. 


Studies of traffic, accounting, and personnel 


are proceeding concurrently, to the end that the Company may 
be adequately prepared for the competitive period anticipated. 





Earned Surplus Account 


BALANCE TO CREDIT OF EARNED SuRPLUS—JANUARY 1, 1943 


$201 ,606,205 


63,527,609 





ADDITIONS: 
Net Income for the Year 1943............ $62,734,050 
Susdsye WGG <cccccccccccedeeucascssees 793,559 
DEDUCTIONS: 


Dividend Appropriations of Surplus $9,671,091 


Surplus Appropriated for Investment in 


$265,133,814 




















Physical Property ....ccsccccccecevcecs 123,736 
Retirement of Road Property ...........--- 439,306 
Loss on Sale of Property in New York City 472,335 
Sundsy WG <i dcuscctadedevisascaedes 940,418 11,646,886 
BALANCE To CREDIT oF EARNED SuRPLUS DECEMBER 31, 1943 $253,486,928 
Income Account 
RAILWAY OPERATING REVENUES: 1943 1942 
SGI bak caudescccdeccdetedaudeesaaeacacan $480,665,605 $428,254,134 
PACER 5 3 os ch aseneecucccdeecercuueqecdeees 162,017,837 112,259,031 
DEGEE  one-as céncaseduenededdentaucindedeesas 12,908,893 11,999,746 
EMUNONE cb ctcacnecacneuas paaeesunceeseawue 13,778,434 11,132,496 
AU OCHRE acdc seewdcueddocdeckiae teaseees 36,754,064 30,020,689 
fT ee ee Pr rere Eee per! Or ee $706,124,833 $593,666,096 
RaitwAy OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Maintenance of Way and Structures (Note A) $89,735,382 $68,547,071 
Maintenance of Equipment (Note B)........ 120,590,944 109,096,315 
GIMME widncecccctedneeactdnedddudaces sade a 7,987,109 7,143,584 
WeReICURUNE 6 bn cccvanccacéasswedesuadess 234,558,397 197,544,216 
General atic AM GONG 2 occcs ccedeccsceuses 24,465,267 20,338,412 
TOUGE! ccacscccceduaacouudeuseeceaasuas $477,337,099 $402,669,598 
Net REVENUE FROM RAILWAY OPERATIONS.... $228,787,734 $190,996,498 
Clietatt MME. ccccodacacdaceecceuaceces 67.60 67.83 
Sa ROUNONN 6. cdc we ceeedebadscdadectake 122,035,845 82,890,104 
Net Debits for Equipment and Joint Facility ; 
WUE Ma casauaccaces ues sadeeuutdccecawaks 18,227,592 17,706,899 





Net Raitway OPERATING INCOME $88,524,297 


$90,399,495 





Other Income: 























Miscellaneous Rent Inconie ............-. $4,254,857 $3,349,927 
Separately Operated Properties .......... 1,821,32 2,216,517 
Dividend Income (Note C) .......-..-++: 5,335,004 6,919,987 
Income from Funded Securities (Note C).. 4,191,012 4,109,322 
MRCOG os cnecdcdcsccetuagae Saree 5,531,508 1,682,837 
SiC) CEE CET TTC EEC CTC CCE CUT OL OT $21,133,706 $18,278,590 
TOA, BMOCOME Q oscsccnccausceseeseccee ees $109,658,003 $108,678,085 
Miscellanecus Deductions from Income ...... 1,587,495 11,082,453 
Income Available for Fixed Charges ......... $108,070,508 $97,595,632 
Fixed Charges: 
Rent for Leased Roads and Equipment 
Cite ©) 5c ct ccccdusaweanassecesecens $21,095,814 $22,392,182 
Jntevest om Fusided Une: . ccesicscccccces 23,563,322 24,533,511 
Interest on Unfunded Debt .....sccccccces 672,121 1,587,756 
Amortization of Discount on Funded Debt.. Li |) Sie? pee 
TMP ok cccdscdncenucwertasaseeesiauens $45,336,458 $48,513,449 
Net INcoME TRANSFERRED TO EARNED SuRPLUS $62,734,050 $49,082,183 
Note A—Includes amortization and depreciation 
Cie KOMERY:: POONENEN. Sona c40e we conenseee $8,965,011 $8,842,087 
Note B—Includes amortization and depreciation 
Of CUMNEMOUE CN ccducecdcchesnweeenacaees $28,193,575 $24,476,159 
Also includes depreciation of power-plant } 
IMGOUNDORE! 'o-cag cma cccdelet ake daa eaceans $866,044 $805,344 
Note C—Included in other income and rent for 
leased roads are certain inter-company trans- 
actions representing credits and correspond- 
ing debits amounting (0.66.6 ccccsccacecs $3,092,960 $3,979,537 
Other income also includes items represent- 
ing interest and dividends amounting to $1,461,431 $1,492,940 


received on securities of and advances to 
terminal and other railroad companies 
whose properties are jointly used by this 
Company, as to the major portion of which 
a like amount was paid to those companies 
as rental and included in joint facility rents. 


F. E. WILttaMson, 


(Advertisement 


President _ 
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to accelerate the operation of switch en- 
gines at this point, which handle more 
than 3,000 cars daily in making up trains. 
This is the first stage in the Rock Island’s 
program of micro-wave (very high fre- 
quency) radio communication in connec- 
tion with the operation of trains. 

To date, two Diesel switchers have been 
equipped with transmitting and receiving 
units in the 30-40 megacycle band of fre- 
quencies. These units have loud speakers 
and telephone sets, with the loud speaker 
and telephone installed immediately in front 
of the engineer in the cabs of the Diesel 
switch engines. The transmitting and re- 
ceiving units are mounted on the floor be- 
low the window behind the engineer’s seat. 

The master control station, through which 
messages are relayed to and from the yard- 
master and engineers, is located in the 
middle of the yard at the base of a 90-foot 
light tower, upon which the antenna is 
mounted. Loudspeakers and_ telephones 
are located in both the outgoing and in- 
coming yardmasters’ offices. These are 
connected to the master control station by 
conventional telephone circuits. This com- 
munication system, which operates on the 
frequency-modulation principle to eliminate 
noise and interference, has a range of 30 
miles. 

Permits were granted the Rock Island 
on May 30 by the Federal Communications 
Commission for two-way radio communi- 
cation in yards, between the front and 
rear ends of trains, between dispatchers 
and cabooses or engines, and between brake- 
men and flagmen and trains. 

The Rock Island plans further research 
on the immediate development of end-to-end 
of trains micro-wave intercommunication, 
and direct communication between dispatch- 
ers and trains. Other research is planned 
later on safety devices. An electronic re- 
search laboratory is being set up in part 


All-Feminine Dining Car Crew on C. N. R. 
buffet-cook and _ pantry > the 


This all-woman crew—waitress, 


nadian National’s day run between Halifax and Sydney, N. 

first attempt in Canada to utilize women in dining car service. | 
is experimenting similarly on its run between Moncton and Saint John N. B., 
but so far has hired only waitresses and a pantry girl, with the rest of the 


crew being male. 


of a new freight house recently constructed 
at Blue Island, and will be completed as 
soon as equipment can be secured. 

At the ceremonies inaugurating the new 
station at Burr Oak yard, J. D. Farrington, 
chief executive officer, stated that, “This 
radio installation is the beginning, and as 
equipment for other uses becomes avail- 
able, we plan to employ radio extensively as 
a vital part of our communications system 
over the entire railroad.” 


B.I.R. Would Relax 
Trucker Restrictions 
(Continued from page 1125) 


ment through congested areas shall be efiminated 
from all certificates and permits. 

3. Authorizations whic revent common and 
contract carriers from rendering service to and 
from all points within their authorized territories 
and points through which their vehicles pass in 
serving presently authorized territories shall be 
abolished. 2 

4. Restrictions upon the type of service rend- 
ered shall be limited to those necessary to con- 
fine carriers to common or contract carriage, 
except where rendition of both types is consistent 
with the public interest. 

The report asserts that the commission’s 
emergency powers, which expire on Decem- 
ber 31, give it “adequate power to prevent 
wasteful transportation attributable to oper- 
ating authority restrictions.” But the com- 
mission, according to the report, has used 
its emergency power to approve temporary 
cessation of trucking operations rather than 
to suspend regulatory restrictions upon car- 
riers continuing to operate. More than 700 
such authorizations were granted from 
March 1942 through October 1943, it is 
found. Other than the authorization of a 
short route through Canada between Buf- 
falo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich., the report 
continues, “the only use made of this power 
to. obtain more economical operations has 
been the granting of permission to regular- 
route common carriers to use direct instead 


* * * * 


Ca- 
, represents the 
The C R. 


of circuitous specified routes (1) in the 
movement of empty trucks and (2) in the 
movement of loaded trucks when the speci- 
fied route is less than 10 per cent longer 
than the shortest available route.” 

The report further asserts that “though 
the commission has permitted many carriers 
to meet emergency service needs, a reason- 
able conclusion is that it has not made ex- 
tensive use of its war powers to remove 
restrictions which necessitate empty mile- 
age and idle equipment.” It adds that in 
making provision for necessary service ad- 
justments the commission’s policy has been 
to preserve pre-war regulatory arrange- 
ments. 

Thus “it seems probable that neither 
the limited relaxation of regulatory restric- 
tions by the commission nor the leasing 
program of the O.D.T. has eliminated the 
greater part of the waste mileage occasioned 
by certificate and permit restrictions.” 

In connection with a representative sam- 
ple of 1,607 intercity freight carriers as- 
sembled by the board it was disclosed that 
most intercity motor-freight carriers in 
interstate commerce have been restricted 
with respect to the commodities they may 
haul—62 per cent of them to special rather 
than general commodities. Approximately 
98 per cent of the general commodity car- 
riers have been restricted by a list of ex- 
ceptions which usually included high-value 
articles, explosives, bulk commodities, 
household goods, commodities requiring 


special equipment, and commodities injuri- 


ous to other lading. About 54 per cent of 
the common carriers, according to the re- 
port, have been restricted to special com- 
modities, and, “as might be expected from 
the limited number of shippers served by 
contract carriers, nearly 96 per cent of 
this group has been limited to specified 
commodities.” 

Federal control of domestic water trans- 
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lot since 1940, according to the report, 
has resulted in similar but much less re- 
trictive operating conditions than in the 
otor-carrier field.” 


Restrict Holding “Reefer” Egg 
Shipments for Billing 


Upon request of the Interstate Commerce 
fommission and the Office of Defense 
fransportation, the Association of Amer- 
‘an Railroads’ Car Service Division has 
dvised railroads not to place refrigerator 
rs for loading with fresh eggs except 
n written car order containing assurance 
{ billing within 24 hrs. after loading is 
mpleted. When billing of such cars is 
ot completed within the specified time, 
| roads are advised not to supply addi- 
ional empty refrigerator cars for loading 
atil all such cars being held have been 
iled. 


Settlement of Southern Diesel 
Case—a Correction 


The news item reporting the settlement 
y Southeastern railroads of the so-called 
Diesel manning and wage case, which ap- 
red in the Railway Age of May 20, page 

, stated erroneously that the settlement 
me out of mediation proceedings insti- 
ted by the National Mediation Board. 
Actually, the settlement was an agree- 
ent reached independently of N.M.B. medi- 
tion by the railroad and union representa- 
ives. The Mediation Board had been in 
e case at one stage, when its services 
ere invoked by the carriers; but its efforts 
ailed to bring the parties together, and 
ere was a reversion to direct negotiations 
fore the final settlement came. 


























Supply Trade 





W. H. Miner, Inc., Celebrates 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


A dinner commemorating the fiftieth an- 
iversary of the founding of W. H. Miner, 
nc, was held at the Union League Club, 
hicago, on June 7. Participating in the 
lebration were Mrs. William H. Miner, 
airman of the board, President A. P. 
ithall, Vice-President G. A. Johnson 
nd 80 members of the company, 27 of 
hom have been associated with it for 
years or more. 

The first patent covering a tandem spring 
raft rigging was issued to William H. 
ner in 1891 and 2% million car sets 
i this gear were installed up to the time 
at friction draft gears were developed 
meet the demands of heavier modern 
hilway service. From 1906 to date, about 
2 million car sets of Miner friction gears 
Ave been supplied for railway use. 
Miner products, including certified draft 
fars and hand brakes, truck spring snub- 
rs, side bearings, car door fasteners and 
fety locking pins, are now manufactured 
four plants, located at Buffalo, N. Y., 
enton Harbor, Mich., Brantford, Ont., 
d Montreal, Que. This company has 
fen a pioneer in draft gear research, es- 
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tablishing its first testing laboratory in 
1909 and extending these facilities until 
at the present time it has six drop hammers 
of 9,000 and 27,000 Ib. designs, three of 
which are located at the plant at Buffalo, 
N. Y., two at the Chicago research labora- 
tury and one at Montreal, for use in check- 
ing the capacities of draft gears manufac- 
tured in Canada. 


C. B. Pooler has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing of the 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Fred K. Murphy, formerly superintend- 
ent of equipment for the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the Hanna Stoker 
Company at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Fansteel Metallurgical Corpora- 
tion and the Tantalum Defense Cor- 
poration of North Chicago have been 
awarded their second Army-Navy “E” for 
continued production excellence. 


Frank K. Metzger has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. Mr. Metzger first 
became associated with Baldwin in 1909 





Frank K. Metzger 


when he was employed by the Standard 
Steel Works Company, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary. He was appointed successively sales 
manager, vice-president in charge of sales, 
and, in 1930, vice-president and general 
manager in charge of operations and sales 
of the Standard Steel Works. Shortly after 
Standard Steel became a division of the 
parent company, he was elected divisional 
vice-president of Baldwin in charge of that 
division. 


J. A. Sauer, executive vice-president of 
the Symington-Gould Corporation, has 
been elected president to succeed Charles 
J. Symington, who becomes chairman of 
the board. Mr. Symington will continue to 
direct the general policies of the company 
with offices in New York as heretofore. 
Mr. Sauer began his career as an office boy 
and stenographer in the Baltimore, Md., 
office of the original T. H. Symington & 
Co. 35 years ago and has been with the 
company continuously since that time. He 





will make his headquarters at Rochester, 
N. Y., during the present emergency, or as 
long as may be desirable in view of the 
critical labor shortage.in the company’s 
plants at Rochester and Depew, N. Y. 
Mr. Symington was graduated from Am- 
herst College. He began his career as an 





a 


J. A. Sauer 


apprentice with the West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. in 1902 and was appointed assist- 
ant manager of the Sayre, Pa., Stamping 
Company in 1903 and manager of the 
Cayuta Manufacturing Company of Sayre 
in 1905. He served as assistant manager of 
T. H. Symington & Co. at Baltimore, Md., 
from 1907 to 1911, as general sales agent 
for the company at Chicago in 1911-12, and 
as vice-president in charge of sales with 
headquarters in New York from 1912 to 
1919. He was elected president of the 
Symington-Gould Corporation in 1919. The 
Symington-Gould Corporation has had un- 
usual success in securing the co-operation of 





Charles J. Symington 


its employees in the war production drive 
and in reducing absenteeism. 


John D. Tyson has been elected divi- 
sional vice-president in charge of the Stand- 
ard Steel Works Division. Mr. Tyson has 
been a member of the Standard Steel Works 
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staff since 1923 when he joined the metal- 
lurgical department upon completion of his 
studies at Pennsylvania State College. He 
subsequently was appointed assistant metal- 
lurgical engineer, chief metallurgist in 1931, 
and manager of sales and metallurgy in 
1943. . 


R. C. Geekie, sales representative of 
the Scullin Steel Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., since 1936, has been appointed assistant 
to the president in charge of sales to assume 
the duties of the late G. L. L. Davis, former 
vice-president in charge of sales. 


James E. Friend, deputy associate direc- 
tor of the Mechanical section of the Divi- 
sion of Railway Transport of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, with headquarters 
at Chicagg, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Railyway Supply division of the 
Reynolds Metals Company at Chicago. 
Mr. Friend was born at Rawlins, Wyo., on 
July 9, 1890. He entered railway service in 
1906 with the Union Pacific as a call boy 
and advanced 'to engine dispatcher, machin- 
ist apprentice and machinist. In 1912, he 
entered the service of the Texas & Pacific 
as a machinist at Texarkana, Tex., in 1915 





James E. Friend 


was promoted to foreman and in 1916 was 
made general foreman at Toyah, Tex., and 
Baird. In May, 1918, he entered military 
service and served as a first lieutenant with 
the 50th Engineers overseas, returning to 
the Texas & Pacific in August, 1919, as 
general foreman at Baird, Tex., and being 
transferred to El Paso, Tex., in December, 
1919. In September, 1921, Mr. Friend left 
the Texas & Pacific to accept service with 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake as general 
foreman at Milford, Utah, and returned to 
the Texas & Pacific in January, 1922, as 
assistant master mechanic at Marshall, Tex. 
In July, 1922, he was promoted to master 
mechanic and served at Alexandria, La., 
Shreveport, Big Spring, Tex., and Ft. 
Worth. In October, 1942, Mr. Friend was 
granted a furlough from the Texas & Pacific 
to serve as deputy associate director in the 
Mechanical section of the Office of Defense 
Transportation at Washington, D. C., and 
in January, 1943, he opened an office in 
Chicago to supervise the activities of the 
Mechanical section of the Division of Rail- 
way Transport in the Western region. 
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A. G. Dohm and L. F. Duffy, formerly 
vice-presidents of the Camel Sales Company, 
(wholly owned subsidiary of the Youngs- 
town Steel Door Company), have been 
elected vice-presidents of the Youngstown 
Steel Door Company, with headquarters 
at Chicago. J. D. Ryan, formerly with 
the Ryan Car Company, has become asso- 
ciated with the sales department of the 
Youngstown Steel Door Company. E,. C. 
Browne, assistant vice-president of the 
Camel Sales Company, has been elected 
vice-president of that company, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, and L. C. 
Voss, assistant vice-president, has been 
elected assistant to the president. 


J. J. Smith, supervisor of shops for the 
Baltimore & Ohio for the past fifteen years, 
has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Schenectady, N. Y., plant of the 
American Locomotive Company. Mr. 
Smith joined the B. & O. as machinist at 
Connellsville, Pa., in 1911, and subsequently 
was appointed assistant foreman, general 
foreman, shop inspector, and supervisor of 
shops. 


T. C.’ Davis, vice-president in charge of 
mechanical sales planning and experimental 
sales of the Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, has been appointed a member of 
the executive committee of the Rubber 
Manufacturing Association. 


Charles J. Hardy, chairman of the board 
of the American Car & Foundry Co., 
was awarded the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws by De Paul University on June 7. 
Mr. Hardy was graduated from the Colum- 
bia University Law School and was gen- 
eral counsel for the American Car & Foun- 
dry Co. for 25 years prior to his election as 
president in March, 1933. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Robb, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the a.c.f. Motors Company, died 





John W. Robb 


June 5. He was 64 years of age. Mr. Robb 
was graduated from Cornell University in 
1903. He joined the a.c.f. Motors Company 
in 1927, shortly after its organization, and 
had been treasurer of the company for a 








number of years when he was elected ; 
vice-president in 1937. 


George E. Scott, manufacturers’ agey 
at St. Louis, Mo., died suddenly in that cit 
on June 1. Mr. Scott was purchasing agey Ca 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas from 1914 «gp ck 
1939, and vice-president and assistant sale@#" 
manager of the Scullin Steel Company fron?" 
the latter date until May 15 of this yeap"*"4 
when he resigned to become a manufac{! 
turers’ agent. HOCK, 
Mr. Scott was chairman of the Purchase 4 
and Stores division of the Association of” 


American Railroads from 1932 to 1935. arbe 
ur. 


David T. Hallberg, assistant to the The 
president of the P. & M. Company, Chifandle 
cago, whose death on May 27 was reportedhines. 
in the Railway Age of June 3, was born irfprs 2 
Ottumwa, Iowa, on September 11, 1885jhhere 
and after completing a public school educafiito ¢) 
tion in that city, entered the printing busiffte or 
ness in Chicago. Leaving this employmenfire, ' 
in 1905, he entered the passenger and adgiled ' 
vertising department of the Atchison, Toffiorc 
peka & Santa Fe and later was appointe@ch : 
Western representative of the Santa Fépaci 
employees magazine. He held that positiogfc ele 
until 1910 when he entered the service ofpructt 
ively 
hiefly 
ral 
proun 
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David T. Hallberg 


the P. & M. Company as a material inspec 
tor. Shortly thereafter, he became Wester 
representative of the company and in Jangit Sc 
uary, 1918, he was appointed sales reprefind ty 
sentative at Chicago. In June, 1918, he wafion o 
promoted to district sales agent and offward 
January 1, 1922, to assistant general salegkany, | 
agent. Shortly thereafter, he was promotedon-Cy 
to general sales manager and on May |, 
1931, to assistant to the president, which ERIE 
position he was holding at the time of higon at 
death. pereg 
ollow: 

REPRESENTATIVES of the Baltimore & Obigfteam 
filled 123 speaking engagements in 1943, acpidisc 
cording to the B. & O. Employees’ magapmtrol 
zine. These dates were arranged by thipnctic 
railroad’s public relations departmenigack < 
through the Eastern Presidents’ Conferenc. Y. 
Most addresses were before civic groups" an 
Lions, Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs and Chamggction 
bers of Commerce. Speakers included railfotive: 
road superintendents, division freight agents the 
traveling freight agents, assistant engineeffork ; 
coal traffic manager, research librarian, a ahi 
sistant superintendent of car departmeti—ssing 
rules examiner and division operator an(fher ; 
public relations men. at 
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“1 Construction 


that city CANADIAN NaTionaL.—Contract for the 















1g agen e dock at Port Arthur, Ont., which the 

1914 ty wnadian National is building, acting as 

ee beeais for the government, has _ been 
ro 


warded to Tomlinson Brothers, Ltd., of 
Toronto. The contract covers the ore 
“Hock, the approach trestle and the grading 
or the approach. The contract for pile 
ation o@tiving was awarded to Thunder Bay 
935 TE arbour Improvements, Ltd., of Port Ar- 
I. 

to. the The new ore dock is being built to 
y, Chigaadle iron ore from the Steep Rock 
reportedpines. The ore will be loaded into railway 
born irgars at the mine and carried to Port Arthur 
1, 1885fphere the cars will discharge by gravity 
| educafiito the pockets of the ore dock and from 
ng busiffte ore dock to boats. The ore dock struc- 
loymenfire, which will be built on the new two- 
and adfiled wharf in Port Arthur, will be of re- 
on, Tofiforced concrete with 50 ore pockets on 
ppointedeeh side—each pocket having a nominal 
anta Fépacity of 300 tons of iron ore. In order 


urchased 


positiogie elevate the cars to the top of the dock . 


rvice ofructure, a -long approach on a compara- 
ely steep grade will be built, consisting 
hiefly of timber trestle with some struc- 
ral steel where the approach crosses 
round-level tracks and _ streets. 











CHESAPEAKE & On10.—At this company’s 

equest, Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission has dismissed without 
rejudice its application for authority to 
onstruct a 2.8-mile extension of its pro- 
sed Hominy creek branch in Greenbrier 
unty, W. Va. 


Curcaco, Rock Istanp & PactFic.—This 
ad has awarded four contracts in con- 
ection with the proposed change of line 
nd grade reduction on 23 miles of the 
ain line between Eldon, Iowa, and Perlee, 
hich is to be completed in the latter part 
{this year at a total cost of $2,450,000, 
reported in the Railway Age of April 8. 
wo contracts for the necessary grading 
| inspecfiork have been awarded to the Condon- 
Westerifimningham Company, and the Peter Kie- 
in Jangit Sons Company, both of Omaha, Neb., 
s repre—ind two contracts covering the construc- 
, he wafion of bridges and culverts have been 
and offwarded to the Alexander Repass Co:n- 
‘al salefany, Des Moines, Iowa, and to the Cort- 
romotedn-Cunningham Company. 

















May |, 

, which Ertz.—This road has started a construc- 
e of higon and improvement program which will 
Bgregate $1,340,000, and will include the 
lowing projects: Improvement for 
team control of Jennings Creek near 
ddison, N. Y.; install centralized traffic 
trol on the River Line between Cuba 
nction, N. Y., and River Junction; make 
ack and signal changes at Campbell Hall, 
-Y.; build engine house, sanding, fuel- 
g and track facilities required in con- 
ction with the operation of Diesel loco- 
tives at Marion, Ohio; make alterations 
‘the 29th Street freight station at New 
ork; renew 323 ft® of bulkhead on the 
ahoga river at Cleveland, Ohio; extend 
sing siding, install remote control and 
er improvements at Transfer, Pa., and 
atuning; respace signals between 
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Cleveland, Ohio. 


Meadville, Pa, and Kent, Qhio, on the 
Mahoning division and respace signals be- 
tween Kent, Ohio, and Marion, on the 
Kent division; extend passing sidings and 
install remote control for passing sidings 
at Polk, Ohio; construct westward pass- 
ing siding at Polk; extend passing sidings 
at Sterling, Ohio; install a No. 16 cross- 
over and other work, jointly with the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
at Marion, and install interlocking plant 
at Ohio City, Ohio. 


Erie.—This road has awarded contracts 
for the construction of new Diesel servic- 
ing, maintenance and repair facilities at 
Marion, Ohio, which will involve a total 
expenditure of approximately $450,000. 
These facilities will include a combination 
maintenance and repair shop, approximately 
220 ft. by 110 ft., with cleaning and recon- 
ditioning bays; an outside servicing plat- 
form for fueling locomotives from a 10,000- 
gal. fuel oil storage station; a half-ton per 
hour, semi-automatic sanding plant with 
15,000 cu. ft. wet sand storage, and a loco- 
motive washing plant. The new shop, which 
will be of steel frame construction, will 
have concrete foundations and floors, brick 
and glass block exterior walls, two inspec- 
tion and repair pits, and a 60-ton truck drop 
table. 

Other features of the shop will include 
locomotive floor-level working platforms 
throughout the light maintenance section, 
a central lube oil storge and distribu- 
tion plant, a distilled water plant for 
replenishing Diesel engine cooling water 
supplies, and a 25-ton overhead traveling 
crane in the heavy repair section. A con- 
tract for the entire facilities, exclusive of 
the sanding plant, has been awarded the 
Hunkin-Conkey Construction Company, 
The contract for the 
sanding plant has been awarded the Ross 
& White Co., Chicago. Construction will 
start immediately. 


ILttNoIs CENTRAL.—This road and _ its 
subsidiary, the Chicago, St. Louis & New 
Orleans, have applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to operate 
and to construct, respectively, a branch ex- 
tending 4.6 miles easterly from a point near 
Greenville, Ky., into an undeveloped coal 
mining area. 


PrerRE MARQUETTE.—This road has award- 
ed a contract, amounting to $150,000, to 
the Jutton-Kelly Company, Detroit, Mich., 
for the construction of an extension of a 
steel sheet piling revetment wall, south of 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


PERE MARQUETTE—This road has 
awarded a contract to the American Bridge 
Company for the construction of the super- 
structure of a new bridge over the Saginaw 
river at Saginaw, Mich., and a contract 
to the Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., for 
the sub-structure, the two contracts amount- 
ing to $884,000. The center line of the 
new bridge will be 37 ft. north of the 
center line of the old structure which will 
be demolished when the new bridge is 
completed. The work will involve exten- 
sive track and signal changes and other 
improvements which will be undertaken 
by company forces. 





Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


The New York CENTRAL has four 6000- 
hp. Diesel-electric locomotives on order 
with the Electro-Motive division of the 
General Motors Corporation. 


The CANADIAN Paciric has received de- 
livery of the first of 92 locomotives in- 
cluded in its 1944 equipment program. The 
new freight locomotive, of the Mikado 
type, was delivered by the Montreal Loco- 
motive Works, which has a contract for 24 
more of the same type. The Canadian 
Locomotive Company is building 45 Pa- 
cific-type locomotives for the railroad, the 
first of which are scheduled for delivery 
next month, and the American Locomotive 
Company ten 1000-hp. Diesel-electric 
switchers. In addition, the Canadian Pa-. 
cific is adding two other engines built to 
company design at its Angus Shops, in 
developing a new class for post-war re- 
placement of older locamotives. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Frorma East Coast has ordered 
50 box cars of 50 tons’ capacity for ex- 
press passenger-train service from the 
Magor Car Corporation. These are in 
addition to the 50 50-ton box cars pre- 
viously ordered by the railroad from Magor 
and reported in the Railway Age of May 6. 


PASSENGER CARS 


; The New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis 
is inquiring for five express-baggage cars. 


The Unitep States Army has placed an 
order for 100 hospital cars with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. 


SIGNALING 


The CLEvELAND, CincInNatI, CHIcaco & 
St. Louts has ordered two Model-31 elec- 
tro-pneumatic car retarders, totaling 187 
rail feet of retardation, from the Union 
Switch & Signal Co. for installation in 
the westbound Sharonville classification 
yard, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The St. Louts SouTHWESTERN has placed 
an order with the Union Switch & Signal 
Co. for the signal material necessary to 
install centralized traffic control between 
Fordyce, Ark., and Lewisville, a distance 
of 84 miles, with the system controlled by. 
a style-C code machine located at Pine 
Bluff, Ark., about 42 miles east of For- 
dyce. Involved in the order are style H-2 
searchlight signals, M-2 low-voltage elec- 
tric switch layouts, style SL-6 electric 
switch locks with telephones, style U-5 
switch circuit controllers, relays and hous- 
ings. The field installation work will be 
carried out by the railway company’s reg- 
ular signal construction forces. 
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Financial 


Axron, Canton & Youncstown.—An- 
nual Report—The 1943 annual statement 
of this road shows a net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $611,374, 
as compared with a net income of $338,718 
in 1942. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 With 1942 
Average Mileage 
Operated 171.31 Seeaee 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,500,270  +$1,026,854 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 691,556 +54,664 
Maintenance of 
equipment 417,720 463,498 
Transportation 1,216,996 +228,790 
ToTat OPERATING 
EXPENSES 2,706,338 +400,631 
Operating ratio 60.14 6.24 
Ner Revenve From 
OPERATIONS 1,793,932 +626,.222 
Railway tax accruals 639,761 4+286,663 
Net RAattway 
OperaTING INCOME 975,585 +330,775 
Totat INcoME . 1,050,182 +351,062 
Rent for leased 
equipment 64,525 411,638 
Interest on funded 
debt 325,985 ~-3,940 
Totat Depuctions 
From Totat Income 438,808 412,344 
Net Income 611,374 +338,718 





Datias Rattway & Terminat.—Mort- 
gage Bonds Offered.—On June 7, an under- 
writing group headed by Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. offered for sale to the public $3,000,- 
000 of Dallas Railway & Terminal first 
mortgage serial bonds at prices to yield 
from 1.50 to 3.85 per cent. The bonds 
mature $200,000 annually from June 1, 
1945, to 1959. Proceeds from the sale 
together with treasury funds will be used 
to redeem the company’s outstanding $3,- 
566,700 first mértgage gold bonds, 6 per 
cent series, due 1951. 


DeLtawarRE & Hupson.— Rensselaer & 
Saratoga Merger.— These two companies 
have agreed to merge as of May 1, 1944, 
on the basis of an exchange of $8,729,200 
of Rensselaer & Saratoga general mortgage 
bonds, to be assumed by the Delaware & 
Hudson, for the publicly held 87,292 shares 
of 8 per cent stock of the R. & S. The 
bonds are to bear an interest rate of 4.7 
per cent for 24 months and subsequently 
5% per cent, the purpose of the reduced 
interest being to absorb unpaid federal in- 
come taxes of the Rensselaer. The financ- 
ing provides for a 150,000 annual sinking 
fund applicable to the retirement of R. & 
S. first mortgage bonds due April 1, 1961, 
of which $1,874,000 are outstanding in hands 
of the public, and, after the retirement of 
these bonds, for a $100,000 annual sinking 
fund for the retirement of the general mort- 
gage bonds. The merger is subject to the 
approval of Rensselaer & Saratoga stock- 
holders and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Of the 100.000 shares of Rensse- 
laer stock outstanding, the Delaware & 
Hudson owns 12,708, which would be can- 
celled. Purpose of the plan is to solve the 
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federal income tax question respecting 
leased line rental payments. 


Denver & SALT Lake.—Annual Report. 
—The 1943 annual report for this road 
shows a net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $4,106, as compared with 
a net income of $83,910 in 1942. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 























Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 With 1942 
Average Mileage Operated 232.15 = ...eee 
Rartway OPERATING 
REVENUES $2,801,612 ~$79,147 
Maintenance of way 
and structures 559,354 +214,206 
Maintenance of 
equipment 647.647 +96,919 
Transportation 954,437 +38,857 
Tota OpgRaATING 
EXPENSES 2,323,957 +364,550 
Net Revenue From 
OpFRATIONS 477,655 —443,696 
Railway tax accruals 368,582 +30,274 
Net Rartway 
Operating Income 630,665 —568,681 
ToTaL OPERATING 
AND OTHER INCOME 642,945 —569,615 
Interest, Rents and 
Miscellaneous 638,839 —489,811 
Net Income TRANSFERRED 
TO PROFIT anp Loss 4,106 —79,804 





DututH, SoutH SHorE & ATLANTIC.— 
Annual Report—The 1943 annual report 
of this road shows a net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $132,084, as 
compared with a net income of $60,833 in 



































1942. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 
Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
1943 With 1942 
Average Mileage Operated 550.63 +.82 
PatLway OPERATING 
REVENUES $4,352,096 +$121,407 
Maintenance of way 
and _ strictures 750,182 +48,435 
Maintenance of 
equipment 611.009 +107 
Transportation 4,512;779 +35,704 
TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 3,054,511 482,443 
Operating ratio 70.18 -.07 
Net REvENUE FroM 
OPERATIONS 1,297,585 +38,964 
Railway tax accruals 244,939 +20,100 
Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME 1,052,646 +18,864 
Net rents—Dr. 51,902 —34,911 
Net Rartway 
OperaTING INCOME 1,000,744 +53,775 
Total other income 31,545 +12,256 
Totat INcoME 1,032,289 +66,031 
Interest on funded 
debt 895,465 -5,116 
TotaL Fixep CHARGES 895,571 -7,798 
Net Income 132,084 +71,251 
Ittinots CENTRAL. — Modification of 


Lease.—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has approved a modi- 
fication of the terms of the lease under 
which this company operates the Dubuque 
& Sioux City to give effect to the commis- 
sion’s current depreciation accounting re- 
quirements. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & Sautt Ste. 
MariE.—Reorganization—This road’s re- 
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proved by the commission. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautr § 
Marie. — Annual Report. — The ann 
statement of this road shows a net defici 
after interest and other charges, of $1,340, 
553, as compared with a net deficit of $2, 
633,595 in 1942. Selected items from 


income statement follow: 


Average Mileage 
Operated 

Raitway OPERATING 
REVENUES 


Maintenance of way 
and structures 
Maintenance of 
equipment 
Transportation 


ToTtaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES f 
Operating ratio 


Net REVENUE From 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


Rattway OPERATING 
INCOME 
Hire of equipment— 
Net Cr. 
Joint facility rents 


Net RAtLway 
OPERATING INCOME 
Total other income 
Totat Incomg 


Rent for leased roads 
and equipment 


Totat DepucrtTions 
From Gross INCOME 


Net Dericit 


1943 
3,219.08 
$26,444,158 











“organization managers haye applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for ay. 
thority to transfer the property of the debtor 
company undergoing reorganization to 
new company, and for the new company tj 
issue securities in connection with the r 
organization as required by the plan a 








4,579,550 


4,379,242 
9,360,110 


19,628.107 
74.22 





6,816,051 
1,815,912 


5,000,140 ~ 


336,085 
428,578 


5,141,093 
142,243 


5,283,336 








1,440 


6,623,888 


$1,340,553 


—148,65 
—1,293,04 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF S 
Louts.—Acquisition. —In connection wit 
this company’s proposal to acquire the capi 
tal stock of the St. Louis Bridge Co. am 
the Tunnel Railroad of St. Louis, Divisio 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commissio 
has authorized it to issue $6,740,000 of ce 
tificates of deposit so that the plan of ey 
change may be submitted to the stockholde 
of those companies. The division has nd 
taken any action with respect to the detai 
of the plan or the issue of various securitig 
in connection therewith. 


Wasash - Missouri - KANSAS-TEXAS. 
Acquisition—The Wabash has applied t 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ft 
authority to acquire for $2,400,000 the lis 
of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas from Mi 
berly, Mo., to Hannibal, about 67 milé 
now operated by it in freight service und 


lease. 


First Quarter Dividends 


Statistics compiled by the Bureau | 
Transport Economics and Statistics of 
Interstate Commerce Commission indica 
that during the first ghree months of th 
year the dividend appropriations of Class 
railroads totaled $31,295,299, as compart 
with $28,995,351 in the same period of 1% 


and $24,407,896 in the comparable 1% 
The same tabulation shows 


quarter. 
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1,293,04 


TOF § 


wh To handle its heavy fast freight traffic, especially be- 
Oi tween Chicago and Detroit, the Pere Marquette put 
pry fifteen 2-8-4 Lima Locomotives in operation in 1937, 
snl twelve additional ones in 1941, and has now added 
ne twelve more; making a fleet of 39 of this type placed 
in service in the last seven years. 

i Of the latest twelve, five are equipped with Locomo- 
“a tive Boosters. These have a main cylinder tractive power 


. of 69,350 pounds and a total tractive power of 83,450 
pounds. They have 26” x 34” cylinders and 69” drivers. 


LOCOMOTIVE WORKS > LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 
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federal income taxes amounted to $309,- 
782,322 in the first three months of this 
year, as compared to $300,103,742 in the 
same 1942 period and $87,886,492 in the 
first 1942 quarter. 

Dividend appropriations by individual 
roads are tabulated below, the list includ- 
ing all Class I roads that made such ap- 
propriations during the first quarter: 


First quarter 
~ Se 


: r 
Railway 1944 1943 


Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe $3, - ” $3,640,590 
Bangor & Aroostoo 95,7 





Cambria & Indiana ...... 60°00 60, 000 
Chesapeake & Ohio ...... 5,743,015 5,895, 535 
Chicago & East. Illinois. . BRSBGe — Sane ie 
Chicago Great Western 228,820 228,819 
Cinc., New Orl. & T. P.. 30,668 30,668 
Detr. & Tol. Shore Line.. 60,000 60,000 
Bre oss: cshesaeeaen eae 2,017,029 1,969,062 
Green Bay & Western.... 125,000 125,000 
Illinois Terminal .... .... 1205000, ik Seve 
Lake Sup. & Ishpeming.. 107, 100° Seieieey 
Lehigh Hudson River... <oss<es 70,605 
Louisiana & Arkansas..... 75,000 75,000 
Louisville & Nashville . 2,340, 000 2,340,000 
Mise COUR Coos ais oe. ced. eeouae 27,240 
Norfolk & Western ...... 3,516,208 3,516,208 
REAGMOE sede sseescees é 1,049,496 1,049,496 
SOMME “Guc i ds ssn dean eew 2,596,400 2,596,400 
Southern Pacific ........ LBS8G;502 -\ ~ swwese 
Union Pacific ,........... 5,s20,007 *S,0e0,e27 
WaPUNAN .5ksesce04mnnke 781,788 781,788 
NODBSR 62 scianm esiee< iss) 598,186 598,186 
Wheeling & Lake Erie . 509, 827 509,827 
Average Prices Stocks and Bonds 
Last ’ Last 
June 6 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 40.37 41... 37.49 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 88.72 89.33 77.87 


Dividends Declared 


Allegheny & Western.—$3.00, semi-annually, 
nn able July 1 to holders of records June 20. 

Beech Creek.—50¢, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 9. 

Chicago South Shore & South Bend.—$1.00, 
semi-annually, payable June 12 to holders of rec- 
ord May <4 fl 

New York & Harlem.—Common and preferred, 
$2.50, remi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record june 16. 

Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago.—Common, 
$1.75, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders cf 
record. June 10. 


Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


W. D. Faucette, chief engineer of the 
Seaboard Air Line, has been promoted to 
the position of executive representative, re- 
porting to the receivers. Mr. Faucette’s 
duties will include the handling of matters 
with the federal authorities, and with vari- 
ous authorities in the states through which 
the Seaboard operates, in addition to any 
other matters that may be referred to him 
by the receivers. 


G. J. Willingham, superintendent of the 
Illinois division of the Illinois Central, with 
headquarters at Champaign, III., has been 
advanced to assistant to the vice-president 
and general manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding Wayne A. Johnson, 
whose promotion to assistant vice-president 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 8. 
H. K. Buck and O. H. McFarlin, train- 
masters of the Memphis division, with head- 
quarters at Memphis, Tenn., have been pro- 


moted respectively to superintendent of the 
Memphis terminal and the Memphis division, 
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with the same headquarters, replacing E. D. 
Holcomb, who has been transferred to 
Champaign, relieving Mr. Willingham. 
Mr. Willingham was born at Maxfield, 
Ky., on February 12, 1900, and attended col- 





Gideon J. Willingham 


lege for two years. He entered railway 
service on September 10, 1917, as a rod- 
man of the Illinois Central at Fulton, Ky., 
and on September 8, 1922, was promoted to 
instrumentman at Carbondale, Ill. On No- 
vember 1, 1923, he was appointed general 
foreman at East St. Louis, Ill., and six 
months later he was promoted to resident 
engineer at that point. On March 1, 1926, 
he was transferred to the Edgewood-Fulton 
cut-off and on May 1, 1928, he was appointed 
track supervisor, with headquarters at Blu- 
ford, Ill. Mr. Willingham was promoted 
to supervisor of trains and tracks at 
Metropolis, Ill., on August 15, 1930, and 
on April 1, 1937, he was advanced to train- 
master at Fulton, Ky. He was later trans- 
ferred to Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Cham- 
paign. In June, 1941, he was promoted to 
the position he held at the time of his new 


appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Charles W. A. Maloney, whose promo- 
tion to freight claim agent of the Union 





Charles W. A. Maloney 


Pacific, with headquarters at Portland, 
Ore., was reported in the Railway Age of 
May 13, was born at Hopkins, Minn., on 
September 9, 1887, and entered railway 
service on August 1, 1908, as a clerk of the 
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Northern Pacific at Spokane, Wash. 0 
December 9, 1909, he went with the Unio 
Pacific as a claim clerk, with headquarters 
at Spokane, later serving as a freight claim 
investigator and traveling adjuster, with the 
same headquarters. In July, 1916, Mr. Ma. 
loney was promoted to chief clerk of the 
freight claim department, the position he 
held at the time of his new appointment, 





Albert V. Tate, whose promotion to 
general claim agent of the Gulf, Colorady 
& Santa Fe (part of the Santa Fe Sys. 
tem), with headquarters at Galveston, Tex, 
was reported in the Railway Age of May 
27, was born in West Hartlepool, England, 
on October 16, 1887, and received his higher 
education at LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago. He entered railway service with 
the Santa Fe in 1908 as a statistical clerk 
in the freight accounting department, later 
holding several minor positions until 1916, 
when he was promoted to chief clerk of the 
general claim agentgof the G. C. & S. F, 
with headquarters at Galveston. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, Mr. Tate was advanced to as- 





Albert V. Tate 


sistant general claim agent, with the same 
headquarters, the position he held at the 
time of his new appointment. 


OPERATING 


William M. Christel, assistant to the 
general superintendent of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (Soo Line), 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn, 
has been promoted to superintendent of 
transportation, with the same headquarters. 





A. R. Davis has been appointed super- 
intendent of fuel conservation and lubrica- 
tion of the Missouri Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. J. 
Freibolt, who has been appointed road 
foreman of engines, with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Edwin D. Jones, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis-Duluth division of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie (Soo 
Line), with headquarters at Superior, Wis. 
has been promoted to general superintend- 
ent, with headquarters at Minneapolis 
Minn., succeeding Charles L. Simpson, 
whose death on May 24 was reported im 
the Railway Age of June 3. Vern Elliott, 
assistant division superintendent at Minne- 
apolis, has been advanced to acting superit- 
Aendent at Superior, replacing Mr. Jones. 
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BOOSTER’ 


*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. S. Pat. Off. 


Assures Maximum Steam Economy 


N developing the new Type “E” 
Booster to meet current conditions, 
many new factors in steam locomotive 
operation have been recognized, as well 
as the trend toward higher boiler pres- 
sures. 

The short cut-off takes full advantage 
of the expansive properties of the steam 
and effects marked economies in steam 
consumption. The cast steel cylinders 
have integral inlet ‘and exhaust mani- 


folds. The large steam and exhaust pas- 
sages give maximum inlet pressures and 
minimum back pressures. Furthermore, a 
new design of ball joint, with self adjust- 
ing packing and large passage areas, 
insures free flow of steam to and from 
the Booster. 

Other outstanding features contrib- 
ute to more powerful starting effort, 
smoother operation and higher operat- 
ing speeds. 


NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY 


June 10, 1944 







FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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George H. Nolan has been appointed act- 
ing assistant division superintendent, with 
headquarters at Ironwood, Mich., relieving 
Philip Bryant, who has been transferred 
to Minneapolis, succeeding Mr. Elliott. 


B. J. Schilling, general agent, passenger 
department, of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to special assistant 
to the superintendent of sleeping and dining 
cars, with the same headquarters, a newly- 
created position. V. L. Hitzfeld, assistant 
general agent, has been promoted to general 
agent, passenger department, with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, replacing 
Mr. Schilling. 


R. H. Spicer, assistant superintendent of 
the Cedar Rapids division of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, with headquarters 
at Inver Grove, Minn., has been promoted 
to superintendent of the Western division, 
with headquarters at Fairbury, Neb., suc- 
ceeding C, T. Rowley, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Oklahoma division, with head- 
quarters at El Reno, Okla., replacing W. 
E. Heimerdinger, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Rock Island division, with 
headquarters at Rock Island, III. 


H. I. Walton, trainmaster of the St. 
Louis division, Baltimore & Ohio, has been 
named terminal superintendent at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., succeeding J. D. Warfield, who 
has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Baltimore division at Baltimore, Md., 
replacing T. J. Klauenberg. Mr. Klauen- 
berg becomes superintendent of the Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., division, with headquarters at 
that place, to succeed R. A. J. Morrison, 
who has been transferred to the Grafton, 
W. Va., division as superintendent. 


John H. Cooper, whose promotion to 
general superintendent of the Northwestern 
division of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was reported in the 
Railway Age of May 20, was born at Easton, 
Pa., on July 5, 1883, and was graduated 
from Lafayette College in 1905. He entered 
the service of the Pennsylvania on October 
13, 1905, as a rodman on the Sunbury divi- 
sion and was transferred to the Williams- 
port division on March 9, 1910. On August 
11 of that year he was advanced to transit- 
man in the general office at Philadelphia 
and on January 1, 1911, became assistant 
track supervisor on the Tyrone division, 
being transferred successively to the Cone- 
maugh, the Philadelphia and the Philadel- 
phia Terminal divisions. He was advanced 
to track supervisor on the Trenton division 
on October 25, 1917, and was transferred 
to the New York division on March 1, 1920. 
Mr. Cooper was appointed division engineer 
of the Philadelphia division on November 1, 
1923, and on January 1, 1926, he was trans- 
ferred to the Monongahela division. On 
April 1 of the same year he was transferred 
to the Philadelphia Terminal division with 
headquarters at West Philadelphia, Pa. In 
July, 1927, Mr. Cooper was appointed engi- 
neer maintenance of way of the Southern 
division, and in December, 1927, he was ad- 
vanced to superintendent of the Schuylkill 
division, with headquarters at Reading, Pa. 
On February 15, 1931, he was transferred 
to the Ft. Wayne division, remaining in 
that location ontil his new appointment. 
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TRAFFIC 


A. P. Bibeault has been appointed dis- 
trict passenger agent of the Canadian Na- 
tional at Quebec City, Que., to succeed 
J. E. LeBlanc, who has retired. 


E. A. Ryder has been appointed assistant 
to general freight traffic manager of the 
Canadian National with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que. 


O.. W. Hall, assistant to the general in- 
dustrial agent of the Seaboard Air Line, has 
been appointed assistant general industrial 
agent, with headquarters at Norfolk, Va. 
His duties will involve promotion of in- 
dustrial development throughout the terri- 
tory served by that road. 


Major Rupert P. Van Kirk, formerly 
traveling freight agent for the Ann Arbor, 
has been assigned to the office of Brigadier 
General Frank S. Ross, Chief of Transpor- 
tation, European Theater of Operations. 
Major Van Kirk joined the military service 
two years ago and was on duty at the 
New York Port of Embarkation before 
going to Great Britain. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


G. H. Beasley, assistant engineer of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at 
Louisville, Ky., has been promoted to prin- 





Gordon H. Beasley 


cipal assistant engineer, with the same head- 


quarters, succeeding George T. Tate. 


Mr. Tate, whose retirement as principal 


assistant engineer of the Louisville & 


Nashville because of ill health was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of June 3, was 
born at Columbus, Ga., and was graduated 
in civil engineering from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute in 1910. He entered L. & N. 
service on September 9, 1910, as a rodman 
on construction and was later promoted to 
locating engineer and assistant resident en- 
gineer. During the first World War he 
served overseas with the 22nd Engineers 
of the U. S. Army, afterwards returning to 
the L. & N. On-March 1, 1923, Mr. Tate 
was appointed office engineer for the chief 
engineer of construction, and on January 1, 
1932, he was promoted to assistant engineer 
in the chief engineer’s office. On March 1, 
1941, he was advanced to the position he 
held at the time of his retirement. Gor- 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 





don H. Beasley was born at Williams. 
town, Ky., on September 29, 1894, ang 
was graduated from the University of Ken. 
tucky in January, 1919. He entered railway 
service in the same year as an instrumentman 
of the L. & N. at Ravenna, Ky., and in 1923 
he was promoted to draftsman in the office of 
the chief engineer at Louisville. Two years 
later he was advanced to assistant engineer 
of the Eastern Kentucky division, with 
headquarters at Ravenna, and in 1937 he 
was promoted to division engineer of that 
division, with the same headquarters. On 
October 1, 1943, Mr. Beasley was appointed 
assistant engineer in the chief engineer's 
office, the position he held at the time of 
his new promotion. 


E. C. Shreve, division engineer of the 
Western Maryland’s Elkins division, with 
headquarters at Cumberland, Md., has been 
promoted to the position of engineer, main- 
tenance of way; at Hillen Station, Balti- 
more, Md., succeeding W. A. Blackwell, 
who has resigned. W. B. Lee succeeds 
Mr. Shreve as division engineer at Cum- 
berland. 


With the retirement of J. L. Kirby, chief 
engineer, maintenance of way, of the Sea- 
board Air Line, the engineering and main- 
tenance of way departments of that road 
have been consolidated, and will be under 
the jurisdiction of the newly appointed chief 
engineer, W. D. Simpson. Mr. Simpson 
succeeds W. D. Faucette, whose promo- 
tion to the post of executive representative 
is reported elsewhere in these colunms. 


A. M. Schachtner, chief fire inspector 
of the Chicago & North Western, with 
headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted 
to insurance supervisor, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding W. A. Goss, who has 
resigned. B. M. Whitehouse, general 
bridge inspector at Chicago, has been ad- 
vanced to chief fire inspector, relieving Mr. 
Schachtner, and L. D. Garis, assistant gen- 
eral bridge inspector, has been promoted to 
general bridge inspector, with headquarters 
as before at Chicago, replacing Mr. White- 
house. J. B. Lodeski, assistant general 
bridge inspector, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has been appointed office engineer of 
the bridge department, with the same head- 
quarters, succeeding Walter L. Anderson, 
who has been promoted to assistant general 
bridge inspector, relieving Mr. Garis. H. H. 
Hall, instrumentman of the Iowa division, 
has been advanced to assistant general bridge 
inspector at Chicago, replacing Mr. Lodeski. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


Howard L. Beiter, tie and timber agent 
of the Lehigh & New England, has been 
appointed assistant general storekeeper of 
that road with headquarters at Pen Argyl, 
Pa. J. S. Genther, general storekeeper, 
has been named general storekeeper and 
assistant to general manager with offices 
at Pen Argyl and Bethlehem, Pa., re- 
spectively. Mr. Beiter, who was born at 
Wilmore, Pa., on July 1, 1894, entered 
railway service on August 1, 1916, at the 
Port Reading creosoting plant of the Read- 
ing. He joined the Lehigh & New England 
on February 16, 1928, as assistant tie and 
timber agent, being promoted to tie and 
timber agent on May 16, 1928. ‘With his 
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recent appointment to the post of assistant 
general storekeeper at Pen Argyl, Mr. 
Beiter’s former position has ‘been abolished. 


Walter Leroy Oswalt, whose appoint- 
ment as general storekeeper of the Penn- 
sylvania at Philadelphia, Pa. was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of June 3, was 
born at Topeka, Kan., on November 22, 
1884. He entered the service of the Penn- 
sylvania on March 2, 1903, as a machinist 
apprentice at the Altoona shops, and after 
serving as machinist and stockm’n, he was 
appointed assistant storekeeper in 1910. In 
May, 1916, Mr. Oswalt was named assistant 
material agent of the Eastern Pennsylvania 
division, and on May 1 of the next year he 
became assistant general foreman on the 
staff of the general superintendent of motive 
power. In May, 1919, under the regime of 
the United States Railroad Administration, 
Mr. Oswalt was transferred to the jurisdic- 
tion of the general storekeeper, and on 
March 1, 1920, at the conclusion of federal 
control, he was named works storekeeper. 
He then served successively as assistant 
general storekeeper and assistant works 





Walter Leroy Oswalt 


storekeeper at Altoona, and was again ap- 
pointed works storekeeper on September 16, 
1937. On June 1, 1943, Mr. Oswalt was ad- 
vanced to assistant stores manager at Phila- 
delphia, a position which he held until his 
present promotion to the post of general 
storekeeper, with the same headquarters. 


MECHANICAL 


Harry S. Rauch has retired as assistant 
master mechanic of the New York Central 
at Dewitt, N. Y., and the position has been 
abolished. William G. Ringland has been 
named master mechanic at that point with 
jurisdiction over the Dewitt and Syracuse, 
N. Y., territories, and the St. Lawrence di- 
vision. William R. Downs has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic at Avis, Pa. 


George C. Vogel, whose appointment as 
superintendent of car department, Central 
of New Jersey, was announced in the 
Railway Age of June 3, was born at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on. December 15, 1894. In June, 
1910, he entered railroading as a messenger 
of the Lake Shore & Michigan at Buffalo, 
working in various clerical positions on 
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that road for two years. He was then trans- 
ferred to the transportation department of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and 
thence to the mechanical department of the 





George C. Vogel 


Pennsylvania, where he served in many 
supervisory capacities over a period of ap- 
proximately nine years. Prior to entering 
the service of the Central of New Jersey 
in 1927, Mr. Vogel went with the Boston 
& Maine as piece work supervisor in the 
mechanical department, later becoming as- 
sistant inspector of operations in the presi- 
dent’s office. He joined the Central of 
New Jersey as general piece work super- 
visor of the mechanical department, and in 
March, 1929, was named foreman of the 
Elizabethport, N. J., car shops. This posi- 
tion he maintained until his present appoint- 
ment as superintendent of car department. 


SPECIAL 


Rae Ellwood Vreeland, whose recent 
appointment as superintendent of safety of 
the Central of New Jersey, was announced 
in the Ratlway Age of May 6, was born on 





Rae Ellwood Vreeland 


November 11, 1895, and joined the service 
of the Jersey Central on December 30, 1912, 
as a baggage porter. In May of the follow- 
ing year he became passenger brakeman, 
and was appointed passenger conductor on 


(Table of Revenues and Expenses appears on next left-hand page.) 





July 7, 1930. Mr. Vreeland was named 
assistant train rules examiner on May 23, 
1942, becoming inspector of safety on 
March 16, 1943, and train rules examiner 
seven months later. In April of this year, 
Mr. Vreeland was named to the post of 
supervisor of safety, being advanced the 
following month to his present capacity of 
superintendent of safety, with headquarters 
at Jersey City, N. J. 


Marshall L. Bowie, assistant to general 
manager of the Atlanta & West Point and 
the Georgia, has been named director of 
personnel of those roads and of the Western 
of Alabama, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga. 


OBITUARY 


Harry J. Nelson, who retired on Janu- 
ary 1, 1939, as assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Central of New Jersey, died on 
June 2 at his home, Elizabeth, N. J. He 
was 68 years old. 


W. S. Butler, division superintendent 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio, with head- 
quarters at Russell, Ky., died suddenly in 
that city on June 5. Mr. Butler was born 
in Yorkshire, England, on October 5, 1874, 
and entered railway service in 1894 as a 
machinist of the C. & O. at Clifton Forge, 
Va. From 1896 to 1898 he served as a 
machinist of the Norfolk & Western, the 
Southern, and the Atlantic Coast Line, and 
in 1899 he returned to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in the same capacity, with headquarters 
at Huntington, W. Va. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Handley, W. Va., and still later 
was promoted to roundhouse foreman and 
general foreman. In July, 1904, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant master mechanic at 
Lexington, Ky., and in January, 1995, he 
was transferred to the Hinton division, 
with headquarters at Hinton, W. Va. In 
November of the same year he was ap- 
pointed assistant master mechanic of the 
Huntington shops with jurisdiction over 
all departments, and was promoted to master 
mechanic in June, 1910. In October, 191], 
Mr. Butler was given jurisdiction over the 
entire Huntington division, and in August 
of the following year the Hinton division 
was also added to his jurisdiction, with 
headquarters at Hinton. In January, 1913, 
he was appointed master mechanic of the 
Huntington, Logan, Big Sandy and Ashland 
divisions, with headquarters at Huntington, 
and on November 15, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant to the general superintendent 
of the Western general division. In No 
vember, 1923, he was advanced to the posi- 
tion he held at the time of his death. 

Mr. Butler has been a member of the 
executive council of the American Ass0- 
ciation of Railroad Superintendents for the ¥ 
past three years. 





ENGLAND’s Great Western Railway tt 
cently carried over 200 container loads 0 
world-famous art from the British Museum, 
the National and other well-known galler 
ies. Hideouts were chosen by the railway, tf 
ports Associated British & Irish Railways 
in New York. Among the National Gallery 
paintings which were stored away is a por 
trait of Richard II (1367-1400), and British 
Museum treasures date back to Montagut 
House, first British Museum, which wa 
opened in 1759. 
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Tue efficiency of an After- 


cooler is gaged by its ability to cool compressed air 





l 5 oO to outside (atmospheric) temperature. 


Most of the heat, generated by compressing air, is 











YTTTTTTTITT Tree 
Sree ie eR es ee 


Outside 
Temperature 


= 


radiated in transit between the compressor discharge 





and the outlet of the first main reservoir. On normal 
installations the air is thus cooled to within fifteen 


degrees of outside temperature. 


However, it is this last fifteen degrees that must be 
lured away. Small as it is, this heat can carry the 
harmful quantity of vapor to the brake system, even 


.in the most arid climate. 


By strategic location of a large, efficient radiating 
area, the Aftercooler directs the breeze at the last 
fifteen degrees and precipitates the moisture that 
might later freeze or saturate a single valve, and 


thus impair the brake functions of the train. 





Westinghouse Air Brake 
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Air Stream 


- Radiation 


Compact Radiating Area 


Finned copper tubing consolidates the largest 
practicable radiating area into the smallest 
possible space. 


The compact unit comprises three times as 
much radiating surface as provided by iron 
pipe, plus the advantages of location, accessi- 
bility, and less likelihood of internal frosting. 


Air Stream Radiation 


Front end location exposes Aftercooler to both 
frontal and lateral air streams. 


Full benefit of prevailing winds is gained, 





regardless of their direction. 

Fins are scientifically spaced to avoid hot air 
pocketing. 

Remoteness from boiler eliminates possibility 
of re-heating. 
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Cylinders, 28" x 31” Weight on drivers, 268,500 Ib 
Weight, engine, 419,500 Ib 
St 9 > b 
eam pressure, 240 Ib Weight, eng. & tend., 743,750 Ih 
Drivers, diam., 73” Tractive force, 67,000 Ib 
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LEHIGH & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILWAY 


Three new mountain type locomo- 





tives, built by Baldwin, are now going into ser- | 
vice on the lines of the Lehigh & Hudson River Railway. P 


The new locomotives will be used between Allentown, Penna., 





and Maybrook, N. Y., in a joint Central Railroad of New Jersey 





and Lehigh and Hudson River fast freight operation, connecting the 
Baltimore & Ohio and New England. They will also serve between 


Port Morris, N. J., and Maybrook, N. Y., in expedited service to and 





from New England in connection with The Delaware, Lackawanna & 

Western Railroad. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Locomotive & Ordnance Division, 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. Offices: Philadelphia, New York, Washington, 


o Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, San Francisco. 
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THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 


t-oconmncorives 


BALDWIN PRODUCTS FOR THE RAILROADS—Steam, diesel-electric and electric locomotives, Diesel engines, Hydraulic 
presses, Special railroad shop equipment, Testing machines and instruments, Steel tires and rolled steel wheels, 
Crane wheels, Connecting rods and other steel forgings, Steel castings, Springs, Metal plate fabrication, Boilers, Non- 


ferrous castings, Bending rolls, Plate planers, Dynamometer cars 
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